” See article, PRAIRIE LAKE DUCK SHOOTING——Page 418. 
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THE SAVING OF LOPPY. 


A Thanksgiving Story. 


By CHARLES EDWARD HEWITT. 


‘6 OBBLE!-obble!-obble! G o b - 
ble !-obble!-obble!” thundered 
the great turkey, strutting be- 

fore the children in all his majesty, to 
their infinite delight. He was a hand- 
some bird — broad of beam and long of 
limb, feathered in the iridescent hues of 
the true bronze. By much notice and 
surreptitious feeding he had been made 
nearly as tame as a dog — eating out of 
the youngsters’ hands and allowing them 
to stroke his glossy back with vast con- 
descension of deportment. When very 
young he had first captured their notice 
and interest by a peculiar habit of carry- 
ing one wing drooped — from which ec- 
centricity he had been named Loppy — 
and since that time‘ he had grown in 
their estimation as he had in bulk. 

“Will you kill one of the hens for 
Thanksgiving, Pa?” Bob enquired, turn- 
ing from the turkey’s demonstrations to 
a big kindly eyed man doing his late 
afternoon’s chores. 

“TI cannot yet say, lad,” responded the 
one addressed, bending closer to the 
Guernsey he was milking. “If your 
aunt and cousins come, one hen would 
not be enough, and to kill the only two 
of them we have wouldn’t pay. But 
we'll see how things turn out.” 
“Immediately perceiving a possibility 
veiled in this answer, both children gave 


vent to a wail of sorrow: “ Don’t kill 
Loppy, Pa!” they pleaded, “don’t kill 
Loppy!” - And then Ted, the youngest, 
piped, “I’m going to pray for Loppy not 
to be killed —like Ma tells us to when 
we want anything very much from God.” 
The man called the child to him. “ You 
must never ask anything foolish of God, 
my boy,” he reproved, but the child wept 
copiously and could not be persuaded 
that his desire was foolish. 
* * * 

“Wife, it now looks as though that 
lop-winged tom would have to be killed.” 
The speaker stood in the outer kitchen 
doorway, wearing the general appear- 
ance of one who has a very disagreeable 
duty to petform. 

“T wish it might be avoided,” re- 
turned a_ sweet-faced little woman. 
“The children are so set on keeping the 
fowl; and each night, since they discov- 
ered there was a chance of such a thing 
happening, Ted has persisted in praying 
for the gobbler’s life.” 

“This has been a hard season,” the 
man ruminated aloud. “ From one cause 
and another all our crops are short; but 
we must not be slack in providing cheer 
for our guests to the best of our ability, 
and I dare not spend of our small sav- 
ings if it be not necessary. There seems 
but one alternative, Martha. Jed and I 
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ran across bear signs whilst cutting 
wood in the upper lot last week, so to- 
morrow we'll take the dogs and fry for 
a supply of meat.” 

Early the next morning Farmer White 
and his eldest son started on the bear 
hunt: But the trail they had previously 
discovered had grown too old for the 
dogs to follow, and, although they 
scoured the ridges for a radius of ten 
miles, not even a grey squirrel showed 
for their benefit, and at last they were 
obliged to give it up. The children were 
anxiously awaiting the hunters’ return, 
and, upon learning of the day’s failure, 
Bob gave vent to great lamentation. But 
Ted seemed engrossed with an idea of 
his own, and, after artfully giving Bob 
the slip, he disappeared in the direction 
of the barn yard. 

“Is the gobbler shut in the coop, that 
he may easily be caught tonight, Mar- 
tha?” enquired the farmer a trifle 
wearily, as he gathered the pails for 
milking. It had been a long, hard day 
of tramping, and the uselessness of it 
seemed the last straw to the burden; but 
the morrow was Thanksgiving and the 
killing must be done. “I fastened him 
in myself at feeding time, husband,” the 
woman answered, with tones full of sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

It was quite late in the evening when 
the man was ready to kill the turkey, 
and when he started, axe in hand, from 
the kitchen, his glances avoided his 
wife’s face. But Lo! when the poultry 
house was reached, the door was found 
to be open wide and not a turkey was 
there! 

Quite naturally Farmer White was 
angry. “ The little rascals must have 
done this!” he muttered; and with im- 
patient strides he went from one build- 
ing to another, but never a sign of a 
turkey was to be found. “They must 
have gone to roost in the old beech back 
of the icehouse on the hill,” mused the 
seeker; and sure enough, by the lan- 
tern’s light, the fowls’ tracks were 
found in the sift of snow which had 
lately fallen, leading from back of the 
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barn toward the place in question, 
“That means no gobbler is killed to- 
night; for they always select that high 
growing partly rotted limb when roost- 
ing in the beech,” decided the man. “ It 
would not be safe even for Jed to go 
after them there in the dark. Well, the 
tom can easily be caught in the morn- 
ing, but the children must be punished 
for this.” 

“It must have been Ted who did it!” 
exclaimed Martha White, upon )peing 
told of what had happened. “ He has 
acted strangely all this evening and his 
heart has been so set on the gobbler not 
being killed. I will go and speak with 
him immediately.” 

For quite a season the good mother 
remained with her erring offspring, and 
when at last she rejoined her helpmate 
it was with a troubled countenance. 
“ Husband,” she said earnestly, “I’ve 
always tried to teach the children to seek 
the Lord in prayer and gave them to 
understand that petitions will be an- 
swered by Him, if so it is best and if the 
asking one does his or her part in the 
matter. And when Ted tells me he has 
only tried to help God answer his 
prayers, What can I do?” A smile 
chased quite away the irritated expres- 
sion upon the man’s face. “ The best 
thing for you and I to do is to leave it 
with the Lord and go to bed,” he fe- 
sponded gently. 

* * ok 

It was a glorious night and the land- 
scape showed white and _ glistering 
through the crystal clear atmosphere. 
Either the bright moon-beams or some 
other unknown cause had imbued the 
dogs with a spirit of uneasiness; for at 
frequently recurring intervals they 
worked in all directions about the house 
and seemed unable to settle to rest. Of 
a sudden the hound raised his head, giv- 
ing tongue to a peculiar note, and then, 
with the hair bristling along his back, 
he was off toward the icehouse, with 
Spot, the shepherd, hard at his heels. 

“Those dogs must have holed a rab 
bit,” Farmer White grunted sleepily to 
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his wife, settling again for rest. He 
did not obtain it, however, for some 
while. A perfect bedlam of canine mu- 
sic now proceeded from the rear of the 
farm. 

“They must have got something un- 
usual up there, Father!” Jed called from 
his room. 

“The turkeys are roosting in the old 
beech, and as they have been confined in 
the coop a couple of weeks. until tonight, 
perhaps the dogs are fooled and think 
they are a coon,” the other returned. 

“T’ll run out with the gun and make 
sure about it,” came from Jed. And 
now, thoroughly awake, the man and his 
consort listened for a report from the 
firearm. And it came —twice in quick 
succession — accompanied by a mighty 
chorus from the dogs and followed by a 
triumphant halloo from Jed. 

“T must-go and see what the boy has,” 
the farmer exclaimed in some excite- 
ment— for a thought had suddenly 
come to him. 

It was a goodly season before he and 
his son returned to the house, and at 
this time their mien was that of great 
elation, even though the long chase of 
the foregoing day had proved so fruit- 
less. 

ok * * * 

During the morning following great 
preparations for a feast were under way 
and the children were simply wild with 
excitement. “Bet you Ma is cooking 
Loppy, ’cause she won’t let us into the 
kitchen or barn yard,” Bob frequently 
asserted ; but Ted could not be persuaded 
into this way of thinking. “Her face 
don’t look like she was cooking Loppy,” 
the latter persisted in proclaiming; and 
the other could not refute this argument. 

The expected guests arrived in due 
season and at last all save Mother White 
were seated about the huge dining table, 
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which latter was amply adorned with the 
good old-fashioned time-honored viands, 
to bring cheer to the inner man at 
Thanksgiving tide. But the principal 
part of the feast in store as yet had 
not been brought to view and glances 
were cast expectantly toward the door- 
way leading to the kitchen. Suddenly 
the youngsters quite forgot the deport- 
ment that was proper for such an occa- 
sion and gave vent to a shout of glee — 
for the little woman had appeared, bear- 
ing a huge roast of dark, savory meat. 
“Tt isn’t Loppy! it isn’t Loppy!!” Ted 
squealed, bouncing up and down in his 
chair, and then Farmer White raised a 
hand for silence. “ Listen to Mother,” 
he commanded kindly. 

The hostess turned to the assembled 
guests, including the children with her 
smiles. “I have tried to teach my little 
ones that the Lord always wants them 
to bring their real sorrows to Him, and 
that He will give comfort and help, when 
it is truly needed and rightly asked for,” 
she said. “And quite frequently of late 
Ted has prayed for the sparing of the 
pet gobbler, Loppy; and so Father and 
I are very glad that last night a bear 
was killed and we were provided with 
an abundance of choice meat for this 
occasion. 

“Sh!—sh!! Listen, children,” the 
speaker admonished, as a chorus of 
questions excitedly broke forth. “It 
was very naughty of Ted to have let 
loose the turkeys, and so you youngsters 
have had to wait until now to be told 
that Loppy’s life was spared. But it 
was because of the fowls’ roosting in 
the big beech that the bear came, and so 
Ted’s desire to help the answering of his 
prayer really served a good purpose. 
Now let us offer thanks to God for these 
blessings.” And each small head in- 
clined with the true fervor of the season. 
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GREENHORNS 


AFTER DEER. 


By W. P. KIRKWOOD. 


HERE were four of them—green- 
horns, I mean: The Farmer (new 

‘at deer hunting but handy with a 

light gun in civilized parts); the Tele- 
phone Man (fond of the open but a 
thoroughgoing novice at stalking big 
game); the Kid (one of the Doctor’s 
patients, who needed an outing, and who, 
as a child at the game, was brought 
home alive only through the goodness 
of that Power which is said to guard 
children, fools and the United States) 
and the Newspaper Man (whose nose for 
ten years had been pointed at an editorial 
desk and who was almost as complete a 


stranger to a gun as he was to the wild . 


country). The Doctor himself, the big 
chief of the party, was a hunter and a 
woodcraftman by instinct as well as by 
considerable experience. He was the 
teacher of our kindergarten hunting party 
and he it was who made all the arrange- 
ments for the trip. 

Full of Northern Minnesota ozone and 
the sheer joy of being out for a week in 
the open, we arrived in camp on the 
western shore of Lake Pokegama, some 
200 miles north of St. Paul, the evening 
of Nov. 8. The Cook (good Tom Glavey) 
acted as host to extend the welcome of 
the camp, which he did with the remark: 
‘The deer are going to catch hell now.” 
There was an implied compliment in this 
which mightily pleased the greenhorns. 
The Doctor, however, caught a note of 
sarcasm that seemed to neutralize the 
compliment. The Newspaper Man now 
says he saw the Doctor wink at Tom at 
the time, but the Doctor persistently 
pleads Not Guilty. The camp was one 
of many to be found in the North Woods 
—a drill camp for men who are boring 
the region full of holes in the quest for 
more and more iron. It consisted of a 
bunk shack, cook shack, stable, ice-house 


and a diamond setter’s cabin. It was this 
last that most interested us on our arrival 
—that is, after Glavey had presented us 
the keys of the camp. It was to be our 
sleeping quarters. The diamond setter 
in a drill camp is the man who sets the 
carbon points in the drill bits which the 
crews use in boring for iron. He isan 
expert workman and often has thousands 
of dollars worth of black diamonds (ob- 
tained in far-away Brazil) in his keeping. 
He is usually given a separate cabin 
where his treasures will not be disturbed, 
In this camp the work of drilling had 
fallen off and drill bits were supplied from 
another camp; so that at the time the 
cabin was unoccupied and the Doctor 
had arranged to take it for his party. It 
contained four dauble bunks—the extra 
ones for the mining engineers and others 
on their visits of inspection—and had 
been made ready for us in advance. 
When we had unpacked our duffle, we 
made off in solid phalanx for the cook 
shack, to sample Tom Glavey’s cooking. 
Tom was ready for us. His bill o’ fare 
that night included steak, pork chops, 
bacon, baked beans, hot biscuit, prunes, 
peach jam, apple pie, doughnuts and 
coffee. While we ate with an appetite 
which none of us had known for months, 
Tom began: “I was cooking for a party 
of deer hunters last fall,’’ said he. “It 
was up Big Fork way. One of the guys 
was a lawyer. He was greener 'n a 
mint-julep but thought he knew it all; 
you couldn’t tell ’im anything. One 
morning he shot a big buck. How he 
ever did it, beats me—but he did. And 
what did the crazy chump do but tie a 
tag to its horns and start off to hunt 
again, without dressing it. He hadn't 
gone 20 yards, when that buck jumps up 
and runs away. He’d simply stunned it. 
He hadn’t any more sense than to tell 
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about it when he came in, and My! how 
the others did guy him! Say, but that 
feller was a greenhorn!”’ 

“Tom,” spoke up the Newspaper 
Man, “what I’d like to know—just be- 
tween you and me; these other fellows 
needn’t listen—is what started you to 
thinking of greenhorns this evening.” 

“Oh! I dunno,” answered Tom, trying 
to find a way out. “TI ain’t one o’ them 
to hurt nobody’s 
feelin’s. You 
fellows look like 
old-timers.” 

“T’vea strong 
Suspicion, Tom, 
that you’re 
Irish,” rejoined 
the Newspaper 
Man. 

“Say!” said 
the Newspaper 
Man, when we 
had returned to * | 
the cabin, ‘‘this 
isn’t what I came 
up here for. I 
came here to get 
a taste of wild 
life, and here I 
am in a house of 
diamonds, eating 
Waldorf-Astoria 
mealstoa vaude- 
ville accompani- 
ment. Let’s 
move on.” 

“No knock- 
ing,” answered 
the Doctor; 
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but, like Glavey, he wasn’t one o’ them 
to hurt nobody’s feelin’s, so all he could 
do was to cover his ears and try to go to 
sleep. But to fo avail; it was like try- 
ing to sleep in a saw-mill working at full 
tilt. Ere long the Phone Man saw fit to 
interrupt the proceedings by poking the 
snorer in the ribs. ‘Here, old man!” 
he said, ‘‘put on a Maxim silencer and 
give the rest of us a chance to sleep.” 
But the snorer 
didn’t seem to 
mind and the 
Newspaper Man 
at last chuckled 
himself to sleep. 

Long before 
daylightthenext 
morning Tom 
Glavey’s sonor- 
ous baritone 
called us forth. 
“Roll out! roll 
out!” came the 
call, ringing 
throughthecrisp 
air between cook 
shack and cabin 
likea bit of grand 
opera, to be an- 
swered by shouts 
from us all. Ten 
minutes later the 
five of us were 
eating one of 
Tom’s best 
breakfasts. Hav- 
ing eaten, each 
(following the 
Doctor's suit) 





“you’ll get 
enough wild life 
before you're 
done with it and be glad of all the lux- 
uries you can get.” 

About two hours later the Newspaper 
Man had another knock coming but had 
to keep it to himself. Reading copy had 
gotten on his nerves and he was a light 
sleeper. So when one of the others be- 
gan snoring, the Newspaper Man awoke. 
He wanted to call the snorer to order; 


TOM GLAVEY.—Host and Cook. 





put up for him- 
self a lunch of 
three or four 
generous sandwiches and anything tooth- 
some from Tom’s liberal larder. Then 
we started out. It was the day before 
the opening of the season—the trip that 
day being for the purpose of getting into 
training. 

We were certainly a funny looking 
gang. The Farmer wore a dun corduroy 
suit. The color was dangerous and, to 
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offset this, he had patched himself all 
over with strips from screaming bandana 
handkerchiefs. The Kid and the Phone 
Man had done likewise} though they did 
not wear corduroy. The Newspaper Man 
wore a brilliant red sweater, rather too 
small, and a scarlet hat. The Doctor 
was content with a red cap. In so far as 
ced served the purpose, our crowd was 
‘well protected, but it made one think of 
the crazy-quilt Indians one used to see 
along the Indian Territory border in the 
early 80s. Still, all were warmly dressed 
and well shod—the Doctor had seen to 
that—and what did we care how we 
looked. 

Our camp was on the west shore of 
the lake, which is some eight miles long 
and sprawls out like a huge frog, one leg 
extended and the other slightly drawn 
up. To the northward some five miles 
flowed the Mississippi. In this direction 
one could find here and there in the cut 
over land a homesteader’s place. To 
the south of the camp a large bay pushed 
the shore line back and was met by a 
dense tamarack swamp at least a mile in 
length. Beyond this lay a high ridge 
covered with hardwood in part and with 
chaparral for the rest. A mile farther 
southward Spring Brook with laughter 
tumbled into the lake, and still- another 
mile away, paralleling Spring Brook, 
Sugar Brook ran through a narrow val- 
ley with steep bluffs on either side. To 
the southwest and west the country was 
alternately open and wooded, with here 
and there a pot hole, a swamp, or a small 
pond. 

The Doctor and his kindergarteners 
followed a camp road westward about a 
mile ; then turned southward, circling the 
swamp on the west. As we proceeded, 
the Doctor pointed out safe landmarks. 
““You’ve got the lake on the east,”’ he 
said; “you can’t very well get around 
that from our hunting grounds. So, if 
you get host, consult your compass, then 
turn eastward, and keep that course until 
you sight the lake—the big lake, mind 
you. After that, if you can’t make camp, 
you deserve to spend a night out. Don’t 
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depend too much on trees for landmarks; 
they have a different look from different 
angles.”” Having passed the swamp, we 
turned eastward and made our way 
through chaparral, pot holes and swales 
to the hardwood ridge; then we struck 
off down an old logging road and soon 
came out on the lake shore at the mouth 
of Spring Brook. That walk through 
the wild, with its bracing autumn air, was 
alone worth the price of the trip, declared 
the Newspaper Man. No wonder, after 
ten years of almost unbroken service in 
a big print shop. 

In the sand at the mouth of the brook 
deer tracks were numerous and fresh. 
Deer had certainly been there that morn- 
ing, and the greenhorns were elated. 
“Gee! it'll be easy!” exclaimed the Kid 
—*“ just like taking candy from a baby.” 
But, by this time, we were beginning to 
ignore the Kid’s sage remarks. 

On the way back to camp the Kid 
trailed behind: the long tramp was be- 
ginning to tell on him. The first thing 
the rest of us knew, the Kid had disap- 
peared. ‘“Confound that Kid!” the 
Newspaper Man said, as he turned back 
to beat over rough ground in search of 
the lost. A mile or more he and the 
other adults tramped, but nary a trace of 
the Kid. Assuming at last that he might 
have slipped by and gone on into camp, 
the searchers about-faced and made for 
home. On our arrival, there was the 
Kid, grinning as if he had done some- 
thing extraordinarily clever; but no one 
else agreed with him. He had cut 
through the swamp, though he had been 
warned against such an attempt. The 
Phone Man was in favor of court-mar- 
tialing the Kid for insubordination and 
sending him supperless to bed—a very 
proper treatment for kids—but the Chief 
declared such a course would be cruel 
and inhuman and ruled the suggestion 
out of order. ‘‘Well,’’ said the News- 
paper Man, “as soon as I get the cramps 
out of my legs, I’m going to boot the 
Kid. So he may know he has some- 
thing coming.” 

“T hope you'll have cramps forever,” 
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responded the Kid. Such is the grati- 
tude of Youth. 

However, in fixing up a program for 
the following day, the Kid was soon for- 
gotten. It was decided to go back over 
the ground visited the day before, getting 
an early start; to move together to a 
point south of the swamp, and then 
spread out in skirmish line and beat east- 
ward through the chaparral and hard- 
wood to the lake. This was not a plan 
that appealed to the Doctor, but he 
yielded. The scrub growth was not so 
high or dense but what the boys in line 
could observe one another’s advance. 
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the Doctor applied some liniment to the 
Newspaper Man’s cramped legs, band- 
aged a sore knee for the Phone, Man, 
enquired whether there were any other 
cripples, and then ordered everybody 
into bed. 

The hunt of the following day proved 
effective. Half-way across the clearing 
between the swamp and Spring Brook, 
on the march to the lake, a fine spike 
buck was started. He ran northward 
across a bit of wild meadow 60 yards in 
front of the Doetor, who was second 
from the north end of the line. At sight 
of him, the Doctor lifted the butt of his 














THE DIAMOND SETTER’S CABIN ON THE LEFT. 





Still, the Doctor felt that it called for 
caution. ‘‘The scheme is risky,” he said. 
“Tf we follow it, each must keep always 
in mind that there are four others within 
easy range. Under absolutely no condi- 
tions must any one fire in the direction of 
others. Don’t even point a gun in a di- 
rection where they may be others. A 
safe rule is, Never point your gun at any- 
thing you don’t wish to kill. Let that 
Soak in. If we put up a deer in front, 
shoot only toward the front. If he tries 
to break through our line, let him get 
clear through, before anybody puts gun 
to shoulder.” After this little lecture, 


auto-loader to his shoulder and pulled 
the trigger. It was a snap shot but it 
went true. The buck stumbled; then 
gathered his strength and went on. Again 
the Doctor fired, and this time the fleet 
animal, harder hit, began to run in a cir- 
cle around the meadow. The Doctor 
was taking careful aim for a third shot, 
to put the buck out of misery, when the 
Farmer, who had come up, let drive with 
his Springfield and the quarry dropped 
dead. The kill having been dressed and 
strung up to a sapling, to be taken to 
camp later, we moved on to the lake, but 
got no more shooting that day, though a 
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flag was seen going over the edge of a 
bluff far off to the right. 

The next day, after tramping three 
miles to an old deer lick where stood the 
wreck of a shooting tower, our party 
divided. The Doctor and the Kid were 
to move another two miles westward, 
along an old trail; then swing to the 
north and east and fetch up at camp. 
The other three were to make a shorter 
circuit in the same general direction but 
far enough inside to keep out of range. 
By this plan both parties would cross 
two or three run-ways that had been 
noted the day before—the idea being 
that deer, in seeking to avoid one com- 
pany, might run upon the other. 

The Phone Man’s group, in moving 
through a stretch of timber, came upon 
a fresh trail. Foolishly the trio under- 
took to follow it at something like a 
double-quick gait. There was no snow 
and in the timber the ground was thick 
with dead leaves. Rushing through 
these, the three made enough noise to 
frighten deer a mile away. They might 
as well have gone out with a drum corps 
playing Yankee Doodle! At last, after 
a long, fruitless hike, they came out on 
the shore of a small lake, beside which 
stood an abandoned cabin. Tired and 
hungry, they sat down to eat their lunch. 
Having eaten and rested, they inspected 
the cabin and found evidences that it had 
once been occupied by a hunting party; 
among which evidences were somewhat 
more than a score of whisky bottles— 
empty, of course. They dubbed the 
place The House of a Thousand Bottles 
and went on, the Newspaper Man re- 
marking that st wasn’t much wonder that 
some men shot others for deer. The 
afternoon’s hunt was as bootless as the 
morning’s. The three did not even see a 
deer. They were too impatient, and had 
not learned the art of hunting silently and 
slowly, after having once found good 
hunting ground. But they were some- 
what comforted when the Doctor and 
the Kid came in to report no better luck. 

While they were waiting for the Doc- 
tor’s arrival, a hunter from a camp farther 
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down the lake came in, all excitement, 


He was looking for some one who had “ 


tried to pot him for a deer and he was 
not a bit nice in the way he went about 
it. ‘Which one of you blooming idiots 
shot at me?” he fairly shouted. 

“Ring off! ring off!” retorted the 
Phone Man; “‘you’re on the wrong line.” 

“Have a cigar,” said the Newspaper 
Man. ‘‘They’re not mine. Have two 
and tell us the news. Did somebody 
shoot at you?” 

“‘ Did somebody shoot at me? I should 
say somebody did! Simply emptied his 
gun at me!’’ was the answer. Then the 
fellow told his tale. He had killed a 
buck and was hanging it to a sapling, 
when a bullet clipped right between his 
thumb and forefinger. He had dropped 
his hand and dodged behind a dead and 
down tree. Then four more bullets 
whizzed over his head. Mad? He was 
as mad as a whole nest of hornets. He 
had yelled, and the reckless shooter— 
hearing his voice at last—had made off 
without showing himself. ‘Well, it 
wasn’t our doing,” said the Newspaper 
Man. ‘We are various shades of green 
—we don’t deny it. But we know enough 
not to shoot at moving bushes. Here’s 
the Doctor. Maybe he did it.”” And the 
Newspaper Man chuckled at the thought. 

“The Doctor and the Kid came in and 
were told the story. The Doctor said 
nothing for the moment, but simply drew 
the loads from his gun and handed them 
to the visitor. ‘All there?” he asked. 
‘‘Now, squint down the barrel of this 
gun. It’s as clean as the day it came 
from the factory; hasn’t been fired to- 
day!” Then he took the Kid’s gun and 
went through the same thing. “Satis- 
fied?’ he asked tersely. And the man 
admitted he was. 

There was heap big talk in camp that 
night. The Farmer suggested that, if 
there were reckless hunters about, it 
would be well for each man to wear a 
flag attached to a pole spliced to his 
spinal column. “Some idiots would shoot 
at you, even then,” was the Doctor's re- 
joinder. The raw recruits were getting 
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lessons in the dangers of their sport and and the rest were waiting. While the 
the necessity for caution. three adults were quietly discussing pros- 

As a result, it was decided to hunt pects, the Kid amused himself trying to 
thereafter as far from other camps as_ get sight of a weasel in its white winter 
possible. In line with this decision, it coat, which he had glimpsed darting back 
was agreed to spend the next day driving and forth under the bridge. ‘Look at 
a large island to the northeastward of that crazy Kid!’’ suddenly exclaimed the 
camp and connected with the mainland Newspaper Man. The others looked, 
by old logging bridges at its northeast and almost collapsed with heart failure 
and northwest corners. This plan was onthe spot. The Kid was leaning over 
adopted especiatly for the sake of the the edge of the bridge, his gun grasped 
Phone Man and the Newspaper Man, near its muzzle, the butt hanging down- 
whose stay in camp was to be briefer ward—waiting to tamp the weasel on the 
than that of the others. The Phone Man head when it appeared again. Had the 
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THE PHONE MAN, THE FARMER, THE KID, AND THE DOCTOR. 











was to cross the island by an old trail and _ boy seen the animal, he would have drawn - 
take his station at the northeast corner. his gun upward for the blow and in all 
Twenty minutes would be allowed him to probability would have tripped the ham- 
get through. Then the Farmer, the Doc- mer on the projecting logs. With what 
tor, and the Kid would go in, spread out results, it makes one shiver to think. It 
along the island’s south shore and beat _ hy anstite to annals to tla: teak 
northward, in the hope of driving game eH eg off P gan SO 

out either on the Phone Man’s trajl or ‘turning to listen, he would discharge his 
else at the point of entry where the rep- 8¥"- The Doctor quietly walked ap 
resentative of the press was to spend the him, took hold of the gun, lifted it care- 
day. This plan was carried out, but came fully to safety, and said: ‘Now, Kid, 
nar having a serious interruption. The hike for camp! hike! Spend the day 


Phone Man had started across the island there! And let it sink into your soul 
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that a gun isn't a plaything. 
you knew better.”’ 

The Doctor's words cut deep. The 
Doctor meant them too. But, at sight 
of the Kids hurt look, he relented. 
““Now, Kid, look here,’”’ he said; ‘you 
have one more chance and only one. If 
I see a sign of further carelessness, your 
hunting with this crowd ends instanter.”’ 
The Kid, be it said, was thereafter a 
mode} of caution. 

But the day’s hunt netted nothing. 
Deer were seen, but, instead of going out 
on the run-ways, they circled—scenting 
the men on guard. The beaters did not 
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Doctor and the Farmer—was diligently 
hiking along, anxious to get to the camp 
fireside. It had been chill work sitting 
all day by his run-way. Suddenly he 
heard a crackling in the undergrowth of 
a slope off to the right. Looking up, he 
saw a large doe, loping slantingly toward 
the crest of the hill. Dusk was falling 
and he could scarcely have found the 
sights of his gun had he tried. But he 
never tried. He threw the gun to his 
shoulder, squinted along the barrel and 
hastily pulled the trigger. The doe never 
wavered. The man threw in another 
shell, aimed more carefully, and pulled 











“The House of a 


Thousand Bottles."’ 





shoot, because the animals seen at the 
time seemed certain to fall into the trap. 
However, as the beaters came out on the 
lake shore in the afternoon, they had a 
chance at a long shot. A splendid buck 
(scenting the guard) had taken to the 
water and was making straight across 
the main arm of the lake. Bullets were 
sent after him, but all missed. He swam 
bravely and beautifully, and there wasn’t 
one who saw him who was not glad at 
heart that he got away. 

But the excitement of the day was not 
all over. On the way to camp the News- 
paper Man—some 50 yards ahead of the 


again; but again the doe did not pause. 
By this time the Doctor had caught sight 
of the game and at once took a snap shot. 
The faint light or something else fooled 
him too, for the doe topped the hill and 
disappeared. The Farmer ran up the hill 
and from its crest let drive, but with no 
better luck. Search was made that night 
and the next morning but not a trace 
could be found of injury to Madame Doe. 

“Well, I didn’t get the buck fever, 
any way,” remarked the Newspaper 
Man, between bites of Tom Glavey’s 
beans that night. 
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“Why should you? It was a doe,’ 
rejoined the Kid facetiously. 

“Oh, you Kid!” groaned the Phone 
Man. The rest remained gloomily silent. 

The hardwood ridge lured the Phone 
Man and the Newspaper Man the next 
day—the same ridge the company had 
been headed for the morning it killed its 
first and only deer. Having made the 
ridge, the two parted—the former follow- 
ing through the 
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cow! Disappointed? No; the News- 
paper Man was hardly that. He says 


the intense excitement of that moment 
was as good as any after excitement 
would have been and nothing suffered 
for the sake of giving him fun. “Be- 
sides,”’ he sometimes says, ‘‘a bear is 
nothing to kill. Just a big hairy sort of 
pig, after all.” But this estimate seems 
to have a savor of sour grapes. 


The Doctor 





timber and the 
latter swerving to 
the right down 
an old run-way 
toward Spring 
Brook, to meet 
again for their 
noon snack at 
the mouth of the 
brook. The 
Newspaper Man 
had gone per- 
haps a half-mile 
when he spied 
something black 
through the 
chaparral down 
the trail ahead of 
him. A light 
snow was falling 
and his eye 
glasses were 
misty. He took 
them off and 
wiped them; 
then looked 
again. There it 
was. Something 
black—and it 





got into camp 
late that night. 
Just about dusk 
he had had an 
easy shot at a 
buck and was 
sure he had 
found his target, 
but it was too 
late to follow 
then and he had 
come into camp. 
The next day 

_ (Sunday), while 
the wind drove 
fiercely across 
the lake, carry- 
ing wet snow on 
its wings, the 
Doctor, the 
Farmer, and the 
Kid fared forth 
in quest of the 
Doctor's kill of 
the evening be- 
fore. But they 
came back emp- 
ty handed. They 
had identfied the 











moved! It was 
abear! He had 
told the boys he 
would rather shoot a bear than a deer, 
and now luck was coming his way. He 
raised his rifle, sighted it, and almost 
pressed the trigger. Then he decided 
to get a closer view and slowly advanced. 
Suddenly, through an opening, he got a 
better view. You have already guessed 
the answer: What he saw was the butt 
end of a burnt log. It wasn’t even a 


OUR FIRST TROPHY.——The Farmer on the Left; 
The Doctor on the Right. 


spot without dif- 
ficulty, but no 
buck was to be 
found. ‘Stolen,’ was the verdict, with 
suspicion pointing to a former camp cook, 
whose offered services as guide had been 
rejected and who had been seen in the 
same neck of the woods. The rest of the 
day was spent by the cabin fire. In the 
evening the wind switched around to the 
north and turned cold. By morning there 
was a thick crust on the snow. It seemed 
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hopeless to hunt that morning, but at 1 
o’clock the Phone Man and the News- 
paper Man would have to be off for town 
to take the train for home, and it was de- 
cided to give them one last chance to get 
something. They were stationed on par- 
allel ridges a little to the southwest of 
camp, while the others swung around to 
the northwest, to beat through a stretch 
of swamp and thicket in the hope of driv- 
ing a deer from cover. But by the time 
the hunt was under way the deer had 
moved out. Fresh tracks were seen 
on both ridges, but it was useless to at- 
tempt following them, especially with the 
crunching snow under foot. “ Hard luck, 
old man,” said the Newspaper Man, as 
he joined the other. And indeed the 
Phone Man had had hard luck. The 
first day out he had fallen and bruised 
his knee, which had brought on a nasty 
touch of rheumatism, and he had just 
missed being in at the kil of the first 
deer (the only one actually taken). He 
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had also come up just a moment too late 
for a try at the doe which the Newspaper 
Man had so easily missed. Another time 
he had hiked four miles to a promising 
looking spot, only to jam a shell in his 
gun in such a way that he had to trudge 
all the way back to camp to get it out. 
The fact is, he had not seen so much as 
a flag in motion for the whole week and 
on the way to town that afternoon, as if 
the Fates took delight in rubbing it in, 
he saw other camps which had had better 
luck. However, there is more in deer 
hunting than shooting deer, and when 
the rest had returned from the North, 
bringing two additional trophies—prov- 
ing that either the Newspaper Man or the 
Phone Man was a hoodoo—the Phone 
Man was just as much interested in the 
pow-wow as any one, and I know that I 
voice the sincere wish of every member 
of our party in hoping that he will ac- 
company us on our next camping trip 
into the great North Woods. 


C% “SO 


NOVEMBER JOYS. 


I. 


When cool November comes around, 
I like to take my gun 

And whistle up my red dog, Don, 
And have a day of fun. 

I like to go down by the creek, 
Where the Bob Whites love to stay, 

And breathe the crisp Nebraska air 
And stay out there all day. 


II, 


And when I get my game bag full 
Of quails so plump and brown, 

I like to take them home to Wife— 
The best cook in the town. 

And when she brings them on next day— 
Cooked fit for any king— 

I like to think, while eating them, 
“I shot them on the wing!” - 


III, 


And when that huntsman, Father Time, 
Shall hurl a shaft at me, 
I like to think that I'll not know 
Just when that time will be. 
But let it come, as come it will, 
And stop the song I sing. 
I hope that I’ll be moving 
And ’twill take me on the wing! 


Aurora, Nebraska. 


C. W. Woop. 
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~-~bast Days of the War. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—Billy Discovers Himself. 


BT was something of a relief 
f to learn that the snare to 
which I had fallen a victim 
had been set for other 
game; but the feeling of 
—) uneasiness returned and 
grew upon me as I stood 
among my captors in the light of the re- 
plenished camp-fire. There were nine of 
them, and as tough looking a lot as was 
ever thrown together by the fortunes or 
misfortunes of war. Their garb alone, 
with its motley assortment of military 
and civilian dress, would have betrayed 
them as deserters from the two armies. 
Such men banded together only for thiev- 
ing and plundering. The man who was 
false to his enlistment oath, because he 
had tired of warfare and yearned to once 
more see his home and kindred, would 
not jeopardize his chances of escape by 
traveling in parties large enough to be 
easily traced. 

“Live around here?” queried the man 
whose finger marks were still on my 
throat. 

“ Back in the hills a piece,” said I, rack- 
ing my brain for a story calculated to 
allay the suspicion that I was not alone 
in the swamps. “ I’ve just got away from 
the Yankees, an’ was aimin’ to make it 
back home.” 

“The Yankees? Don’t give us any 
lies, boy.” 

“Tain’t. There was a big boat come 








down, day before yisterd’y. They coaxed 
me on board an’ then said I had to stay, 
jest because I had a gun. An’ bimeby 
someone took to shootin’ at ’°em from the 
bank, an’ I watched my chance an’ got 
away in a dugout.” Which, after all, was 
a fairly truthful account of what had be- 
fallen. 

“Were you alone?” asked one who I 
had already noted as being at once the 
youngest and most decent appearing of 
the gang. 

“There weren’t no other fellers aboard 
—only Yankee soldiers an’ a few niggers. 
I reckon the boat was done took—but the 
bunch that did it passed me yisterd’y, 
goin’ downstream on a raft.” 

They exchanged glances at this and I 
was asked to describe the men I had seen, 
in which I was materially helped by re- 
calling that one of them was wearing a 
bright red shirt. From the remarks 
which followed it was evident that the 
two parties were formerly one, but that 
dissension and ultimately separation had 
arisen over its leader’s plan to capture 
and plunder some river boat—those 
whom I were now with having refused 
to turn back into the swamps they had 
been struggling through for weeks, when 
at last within a few hours’ travel of the 
hills. Seven men had volunteered for 
the bushwhacking venture, while the 
other nine had planned to await their 
return and rob them of possible fruits of 
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the undertaking. This was the nice lit- 
tle family party that I had stumbled upon 
and it was conducive to my peace of 
mind to hear the disappointed rascals 
planning vengeance against their late 
companions, in case they could overhaul 
them by a hurried cross-country march. 
But I pretended unconcern and threw 
myself down by the fire with a great show 
of weariness. So far there had been no 
attempt to take away my gun or re- 
volver, which nettled me a bit, for a boy 
dislikes to be held in contempt by his 
elders. Of course, it would have been 
the height of folly to attempt resistance 
with the odds so heavily against me, but 
my captors’ utter disregard of such a 
possibility was at the moment harder to 
endure than bonds and an armed guard. 

“Tf you’re hungry, there’s some hunks 
of deer meat yonder,” suggested the 
young fellow whose appearance had im- 
pressed me. “Don’t bother to get up. 
I'll bring it to you.” 

“That’s right, Stacy; keep an eye on 
him,” said the burly brute who was prin- 
cipally responsible for my present trouble. 
“ Say, boy! we heard shooting somewhere 
around here, just before dark. What do 
you know about it?” 

“Two shots? That was me—at a big 
buck.” Again the truth was made to 
serve better than any lie that I might 
have thought of. To have attributed the 
shots to some unknown person would 
have aroused suspicions that I was 
anxious to allay. 

“Tt’s plain enough that you missed 
him,” remarked Stacy, as I hacked off a 
big slice of venison and threw it on the 
coals. “I wish I could eat that for you! 
Did you ever have the toothache? ” 

“ Once—when I got two loads in my 
gun an’ it kicked me in the jaw.” 

“T wish this was from a kick—there’d 
be a chance of its letting up some time.” 

“An’ I wish it was wuss—so you'd 

‘let up talkin’!” growled a red-bearded 
man who was lying just beyond the fire. 
“ There ain’t much of the night left, an’ 
them that’s got good teeth wouldn’t mind 

a few winks of sleep.” 
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“Sleep then!” answered the sufferer, 
with a hearty curse, which Redbeard ac- 
cepted unconcernedly; “I guess the de- 
tail as camp guard goes to the man who 
can’t help keeping awake. But I’ll talk 
or sing or preach as much as I like, for 
all that you can say or do to hinder.” 

My interest in the speaker was more 
than doubled by this outbreak of temper, 
though naturally it discouraged attempts 
at conversation. I ate my venison in 
silence; then pretended drowsiness, and 
presently was snoring in rivalry of the 
others, lying on my side across my gun, 
but as wide-awake as I ever was in my 
life. Through half-closed lids I watched 
the guard, who sat only a few feet away, 
elbow on knee, tenderly nursing his jaw. 
With all my heart and will I was pray- 
ing for his release from pain. It seemed 
such a shame that he must keep awake 
and suffer while all the rest of us were 
so blissfully at rest! Just the shortest 
possible nap would have proved a blesséd 
relief for that unfortunate guard—and 
for myself. Once or twice I saw his 
head droop lower and my heart throbbed 
painfully with expectation, but the next 
moment he would straighten up again 
with a stifled groan. And so the mo- 
ments wearily passed until I could see 
through the trees in the east the grey 
of coming dawn. Then the guard ex- 
tended a leg and touched me gently with 
his boot toe. A warning finger com- 
manded caution, but the fire had sunk so 
low that I could catch no silent message 
from his lips or eyes; yet it was plain 
that he fancied the time had come for 
action of some sort and he evidenced his 
purpose by stealing cautiously outside the 
circle of half-light. “Lead out,” he 
whispered in my ear as I joined him. 
“ All roads are alike to me—so I can get 
clear of that gang of thieves and cut- 
throats. It’s a wonder they didn’t kill you 
last night, just for luck!” This was so 
nearly my own view of the case, that of 
the numberless doubts and _ worries 
troubling me a moment before there re- 
mained but one of the slightest conse- 
quence. 
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“ How’s your toothache? ” I queried. 

“Tt hasn’t bothered me a bit since yes- 
terday,” was the frank response. And, 
strangely enough, with the assurance 
that Stacy had been acting a lie half the 
night through, I hesitated no longer to 
lead the way direct to the little bark shel- 
ter beyond the lake, where the smallest 
possible share of common-sense should 
have kept me safely in the first place. The 
light was rapidly growing stronger and 
a glance showed me that the switch-cane 
bed was unoccupied and the remains of 
the fire smothered under a heap of dirt. 
Stacy viewed the surroundings curiously 
—then discovered a scrap of paper bear- 
ing a message written with a charred 
stick : 


I followed you. Others may see this, and 
I ean only say that we will do our best. 


All that might have been my imagina- 
tion could supply. Mrs. Moorhouse had 
risked everything to discover the reason 
of my failure to return—had doubtless 
crept near enough to the bushwhackers’ 
camp to see that I was a prisoner and 
had realized the futility of any course 
save immediate flight. In the unlikely 
event of my escape, I knew the direction 
they would follow. For the present they 
would likely keep to the path that passed 
the lightning-stricken ash; if they left it, 
I had faith in my ability to. trail them. 
But everything depended upon whether 
or not there would be pursuers upon our 
own trail. “We'll gain nothing by go- 
ing off half-cocked,” cautioned the prac- 
tical Stacy. “In the first place, it’s got 
to be light enough to see tracks—and I 
doubt if any of those sluggards yonder 
will open an eye till the sun shines in 
their faces. Besides, we should be as 
forethoughtful as your friends, who evi- 
dently took time to carve a few slices 
from that buck’s ham. Soon or late, 
hunger will find the best of us.” 

So it was twenty minutes or more be- 
fore we finally took up the trail and to 
me they were like hours. I had told 
Stacy nothing beyond the fact that my 
companions were women, nor had he 
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seemed particularly curious. “ There’s no 
danger for them to run into, more than 
getting lost,” he said, “ and there are two 
of us between them and pursuit. Tl 
stick with you as long as I’m needed and 
then try to find some friends of my own 
back in the hills. I was travelling in 
that direction when I fell among thieves.” 

“Then you're not a deserter?” 

“T was discharged because of disabil- 
ity—no, it wasn’t the toothache! A 
Yankee bullet wandered my way and it 
took a lot of home nursing to pull me 
through. I might have re-enlisted—but 
the struggle is-about ended. The dear 





old South is fighting now only because 


she lacks the courage to surrender.” 

As I had expected, the imprint of Puss 
Grayson’s little soles and high heels was 
plain enough in the soft earth of the 
path, despite the fugitives’ evident intent 
to walk on the fallen leaves at the side. 
Such precaution is hard to observe when 
one travels in haste. With at least two 
hours the start, they must have gained a 
lead of five or six miles, barring accident 
or obstacles. With the continual joining 
in of trails and cow-paths, the way grew 
broader and plainer farther on, though 
more difficult, because of the belt of 
morass and sloughs which, in the South, 
is generally encountered at the verge of 
those broad areas subject to annual over- 
flow. At the first water Mrs. Moorhouse 
and Puss had sought vainly on either side 
for dried footing; then had returned to 
the path and waded through. “ The de- 
lay gained us nothing,” remarked Stacy. 
“See where they have run to make up 
lost time!” 

Our own pace, little short of a run, 
was very tiring through the soft mire; 
often the water came half-way to our 
knees. Presently, beyond a cane ridge, 
we came upon a narrow slough, its cur- 
rent denoting a stream from the high- 
lands, and evidently so deep that wading 
was quite out of the question. It was 
spanned by a fallen tree—a tupelo gum 


not larger than a telegraph pole and from . 


which the bark had slipped, leaving it as 
smooth and slippery as glass. There were 
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muddy footprints a part of the way 
across. “One of them tried it and lost 
her nerve, or possibly the other was 
afraid to follow,” announced Stacy. 
“ They are trying to find a bigger log— 
you can see where they’ve been in the 
cane to the right and came out again. 
Now they are downstream somewhere. 
Likely they could hear if you would call.” 

“ And so might others,” said I. “ Be- 
sides, they might get skeered an’ hide 
from us. I reckon this has got to be a 
still hunt.” 

As such, it was soon over. I was hang- 
ing closely to the trail, fearful that Mrs. 
Moorhouse, in the close-set cane, might 
wander quite away from the watercourse. 
With greater freedom to select his way, 
Stacy ranged-a bit ahead and was the 
first to break into open ground. I heard 
him call to me softly—then a shot rang 
out unpleasantly close at hand. “Stand 
where you are!” It was Mrs. Moor- 
house’s voice. “ Drop that gun, or next 
time I’ll shoot to kill!” 

I grinned happily and stood awaiting 
developments. A word from Stacy would 
explain everything—but it was fore- 
stalled, and in a manner as unpleasant to 
me as it was unexpected. 

“Tt’s Carl! it’s Carl! Oh, you dear !— 
you darling! How did you find us? 
What in the world are you doing here?” 
And this time it was Puss! I saw her 
arms twine around Stacy’s neck; Stacy’s 
lips find her own and cling there. And 
then I sneaked back through the cane 
and sat disconsolately beside the stump 
of that tupelo gum log, until at last (and 
it seemed hours later) Mrs. Moorehouse 
came and found me. “ There’s another 
place to cross, and they will join us on 
the other side,” she said. “ We can go 
over here, if you will let me hold your 
hand.” 

I led the way silently. Near the far- 
ther bank the sapling grew so small that 
the footing was perilous. It lay near the 
surface of the water, which here was 
waist-deep. “Steady yourself with a 
hand on my shoulder,” I said, quietly 
slipping off the log, as the only way to 
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assure my companion’s safety from dis- 
aster. And when we were ashore her 
arm went around me in the briefest pos- 
sible little hug. “ You’re a dear, good 
boy, Billy,” she said, “and you mustn't 
take it so much to heart. Stacy is her 
cousin. They haven’t seen each other 
since the first year of the War, and when 
I left them, just now, he was telling her 
about some little neighbor girl, back ix 
the old home—but I guess that love af- 
fairs have no interest for you, Billy?” 

“Some of them have,” I answered 
blushingly, “ an’ I guess that Stacy’s is 
one of ’em. The little neighbor girl—will 
they marry?” 

“ After the War is over, Billy,” replied 
Mrs. Moorhouse. “ There will be lots of 
marrying after the War.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A Family Affair. 


Out of the swamps proved to be out of 
trouble—at least, for a time. The up- 
lands offered easily traversed paths which 
led us in a few hours to what was then, 
and is still, the main thoroughfare be- 
tween Batesville and Little Rock. The 
Federals had strung this route with a 
telegraph line connecting these two 
towns, with a branch leading down Raft 
Creek and across the prairie country to 
the cavalry depot at DeValls Bluff. The 
wire was led upon insulators attached 
to the trees, and twenty years ago there 
could be seen many of the wooden fast- 
enings which sustained them—almost 
thirty years after the line had been aban- 
doned. As a medium of communication 
it had proved only a partial success. It 
is difficult to guard a telegraph line that 
leads through a hostile country. Hardly 
a week passed without the wire being cut 
and repair men sent to the break were 
necessarily provided with an armed 
guard. This fact explains how it hap- 
pened that our party lost one of its mem- 
bers almost as soon as the “ wire road” 
was reached. A squad of wire patchers 


were encountered on their way to repair 


the DeValls Bluff line, and Mrs. Moor- 
house accepted this chance to more 
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speedily reach her home. She waved us 
an Adieu from beneath the high tilt of 
an Army wagon, and it was not until the 
coming of peace, months later, that we 
had tidings of her safe arrival, after her 
escort had beaten off a bushwhacking 
party in the thickets on Wattensas 
Creek. ‘‘ We all had to fight a little,” 
said her letter to Puss, “‘ and there was a 
time when I would have been glad to see 
Billy and his big shotgun.” But both 
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armed force, once more attempting to 
complete her down river trip. A scout- 
ing party sent to the neighborhood of 
Marvin’s Tavern had fallen into an am- 
bush and been forced to retreat with the 
loss of three men. And Dan Bayne was 
in the guardhouse at Batesville, charged 
with an unprovoked assault upon a 
civilian. Our informants knew nothing 
of the particulars of the affair, which 
had occurred only a short time before 








“You darling!'’ she exclaimed. 
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‘“*How did you ever find us?” 





Billy and his shotgun were finding plenty 
of work cut out for them on the upper 
river. 

The soldiers supplied us with a great 
deal of interesting news, not only con- 
cerning the War’s progress in the East 
but also about matters with which we 
had closer concern. The Belle Fourche 
had escaped her assailants and returned 
to Batesville, and was now, with a larger 


they left town. They had heard that the . 
person attacked was a mere boy, who 
had attempted no defense and who had 
escaped serious injury only through the 
interference of bystanders. I was sorely 
puzzled, for such outrageous conduct did 
not agree at all with what I knew of old 
Dan—either sober or in liquor. He 
would fight, any time, upon the slightest 
provocation, but his motto always was 
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fair play and even chances. Naturally 
he might be expected to show little con- 
sideration for the rules of civilized war- 
fare if suddenly confronted by one of 
Pod Stukely’s followers, but there was no 
member of the gang, so far as I had seen, 
who could possibly be accused of boy- 
ishness. The rumor gave me food for 
thought, which perhaps was fortunate, 
since I had suddenly found myself with 
plenty of spare time for thinking. Puss 
and Stacy had the happenings of three 
long years to talk over together and for 
the time being I was playing the role of 
an outsider and not finding it a particu- 
larly pleasant one. 

It was something over twenty miles 
to Batesville, which meant two days of 
hard traveling for Puss, unless we could 
secure some sort of a conveyance, and I 
considered the chance of this to be rather 
doubtful. But luck favored us. At a 
squatter’s cabin, where I asked for a 
night’s lodging, we found the owner un- 
hitching a bony, half-starved mule from a 
shackly two-wheeled cart, which looked 
ready to fall in pieces at the slightest jolt 
or jar. It had probably been pieced to- 
gether from the scrap pile of a country 
blacksmith, for the wheels were not mates 
in construction or size, while there was 
evidence that the box had once belonged 
to a four-wheeler with some pretensions 
to style and finish. The squatter assured 
us that it would “kerry the gal,” provid- 
ing she proved herself competent to drive 
the mule. One or two of us could lead 
him, if necessary. We could also help 
hold back going down-hill; the mule 
could take care of the up-grades without 
assistance. The luxury of a carriage for 
the lady member of our party would cost 
us three dollars. Today such a charge 
would seem ridiculously small for such a 
distance, but in war times a dollar looked 
as big as the full moon. Besides, our 
host explained that, in reality, we were 
hiring him only for a one-way trip. When 
at Batesville, it was left wholly to his own 
wishes and judgment whether to stay or 
go back home and to ride the twenty 
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miles was really more of a pleasure than 
a hardship. : 

“You will let me pay him, Billy,” sai 
Stacy, when were were on our way next 
morning. “TI haven’t said anything to 
Puss about it yet, because it’s to be a sur- 
prise to the whole family—but I am the 
bearer of good news. It’s a long story 
and goes back to the time when the Gray- 
sons were counted among the wealthiest 
people in their section of the South. 
There was a will suppressed, deeds 
forged and a lot of other underhanded 
work done and the truth came to light 
when a certain county judge was hanged 
as a Yankee spy and his private papers 
overhauled.” 

“Then I reckon the Graysons will be 
goin’ back to their old home,” I said, and 
I guess my voice must have told him 
something of the way I was going to 
feel about it, after I had taken time to 
analyze my feelings. Just then I only 
knew that some horrible calamity about 
the size of Splitrock Mountain was on 
the point of tumbling down on my head. 

“ That will depend wholly on the size 
and character of Dick’s ambition. If he 
wants to keep up the family traditions, 
there will be money enough to buy back 
the old plantation and stock it decently. 
But maybe he has struck something up in 
the hills which will suit him better. I 
suppose Aunt Grayson will want to go 
back—a woman naturally craves old sur- 
réundings and the friends and associates 
of her early life—but she’ll be guided by 
the wishes of her children.” 

“An’ there’s nothing much up here for 
Puss.” 

“ Convince her of that fact and she will 
likely decide in favor of the old home,” 
remarked Stacy drily. As though it were 
within my power to influence her either 
way! 

“T don’t aim to convince her of noth- 
in’,” said I. “All that I know about is 
the hill life, while she has tried both 
sorts. How could she stay, if her mother 
an’ Dick go back yonder?” 

* How could she!” mimicked Stacy. 
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“Billy, that’s a question women have 
been deciding for themselves ever since 
Cain took his little trip over into the 
Land of Nod. Couldn’t she marry?” 

I meditated a moment and shook my 
head. That Puss Grayson might find 
any one in our part of the country worthy 
of being chosen as a husband, or likely 
to prove attractive to her in any way, 
was an idea too palpably absurd for seri- 
ous consideration. Of course, some 
likely fellows might happen around after 
the War was ended; but long before that 
happy time Puss would have returned to 
her old surroundings and associates. I 
didn’t like the idea of losing our neigh- 
bors and friends—someway the thought 
choked me, and I turned my head to hide 
the tears that were trickling down my 
cheeks. It would be mighty lonesome up 
in the Flat Creek country when we were 
left to ourselves again. 

We were all pretty well walked to a 
standstill when we reached the ferry at 
Batesville. Judging by the trouble we'd 
had getting him along, the mule must 
have tired first of all, and the last five 
miles had been traveled at a snail’s pace. 
Most of the time I had kept well ahead, 
as an advance guard, while Stacy walked 
beside the cart, laughing and chattering 
with Puss. I suppose the cousins had a 
thousand-and-one things to talk about 
and it sounded to me as though not many 
of them were forgotten or slighted. Very 
little of their conversation reached me 
but I was glad to hear the murmur of 
their voices, and especially her occasional 
laugh. It was great to feel that, in spite 
of all our dangers, I was going to take 
her home safely and in good spirits. Be- 
yond the home-coming I didn’t care to 
let my thoughts run. A Bible text that 
Mother had sometimes quoted kept run- 
ning through my head: Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. I had never 
caught its true meaning before. 

The first man we saw after crossing 
the river was our old friend Sergeant 
Johnson. Naturally, my first question 


was concerning Dan Bayne. We had not 
been misinformed. The old man was un- 
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der arrest—or rather had been tempo- 
rarily restrained of his liberty to prevent 
serious trouble. The Sergeant detailed 
at length the particulars of Dan’s actual 
arrest by four beefy and stolid German 
soldiers, who had all piled upon him at 
once and carried him to the guardhouse 
by main strength ; but regarding the dem- 
onstration which had demanded such 
strenuous measures Johnson was as close- 
mouthed as a clam. “ You can go and 
see him,” he said. “I’ve just had orders 
to release him at sunset and the Lieu- 
tenant won’t care if I’m an hour or so 
ahead of time.” 

I had never seen a prison, and was sur- 
prised to find the door of this one wide 
open, though an armed guard paced forth 
and back before it. Through the en- 
trance I could see Dan Bayne playing 
cards with a couple of soldiers. He pro- 
tested bitterly when ordered to come 
forth. “ You're bu’stin’ up the game !— 
an’ me holdin’ high an’ jack an’ two more 
aces, with only p’ints needed to put me 
over the fence! Oh, you’re thar! are ye, 
Bill Carter? You’ve come sneakin’ back, 
when it’s too late. That’s the thanks I 
git, after the things I’ve did for ye!— 
after I’ve planned an’ worked an’ mighty 
nigh stole to git a start together for you 
an’ Minta Jane. Oh, yes! ole man Dan 
kin fight your battles—an’ git locked up 
for it—while you’re off patrollin’ the 
bresh with another gal. Darned if I 
hain’t got half a notion to give a feller 
*bout your size a nice, warm spankin’ 
right this minnit! ” 

Once or twice in earlier years I had 
felt the weight of old Dan’s hand and it 
required a bit of courage to keep me fac- 
ing him now, though I couldn’t think of 
any possible cause for his anger. Prob- 
ably Puss misinterpreted the rising color 
in my cheeks, for her hand sought mine 
restrainingly. 

“Have you heard from Minta and 
Dick, Uncle Dan?” she asked pleasantly, 
but the old man bridled at the name. 

“Tn the fust place, young lady, it ain’t 
the right thing to call a feller Uncle that 
ain’t your uncle—onless he’s a nigger an’ 
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a tol’able old nigger at that. I ain't 
Uncle Dan or Uncle Pete. My name is 


Dan’el Baxter Bayne an’ I’m jest out of 
the gyardhouse for tryin’ to git jestice 
for that fool boy you’re hangin’ onto. 
An’, as far as Minta Jane an’ Dick Gray- 
son are consarned, I’ve heered no great 
good of ’em up to date. They’ve got 
theirselves in a hobble that'll hold ’em till 
Kingdom Come, jest because Mister Car- 
ter here hain’t got the sense to take keer 
of a gal when he’s got one.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bayne!” gasped Puss in a 
funny, frightened way. “You don’t 
mean that they’re married?” 

Such a possibility had never flashed 
upon me, but I knew at once that she had 
guessed right and the revelation came as 
a relief rather than as a shock. 

“ Where were they married?” I asked. 
“When did it happen? Where are they 
now?” 

“Tt wouldn’t have happened at all if 
they hadn’t beat me into Batesville by 
the short end of an hour. Squire John- 
son, down the street, charged ’em five 
dollars fer a job that’d been dear at fifty 
cents. ‘This is your new son, Pap,’ sez 
Minta Jane, when I met ’em in the street. 
‘If he’s a son of mine, I aim to frail the 
sand out of him right here,’ sez I—an’ 
then I passed a lick or two, but he 
knocked ’em off—bein’ a heap more of a 
man than you'll ever be, Billy Carter! an’ 
jest then a regiment of Yankees charged 
me, flank an’ rear, an’ tuk me into camp. 
But all the same I allow to lick him the 
very fust thing when I git home, fer he 
hain’t acted no part of a gentleman 
to’ards any of us—me, or his mother an’ 
sister, or the noble youth who had given 
him his friendship an’ who aimed to 
marry Minta Jane jest as soon as me an’ 
Aunt Marth said the word.” 

Puss’s eyes searched my own doubt- 
fully for a moment; then twinkled mer- 
rily in response to the message they had 
caught. “ Poor heartbroken little boy! ” 
said she in mock sympathy. With a rush 
her arms were around old Dan’s hairy 
neck. “Oh, it’s too good to be true— 
and you’ve got to be glad with me! Think 
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of that blesséd old Dick giving me a gjs- 
ter of my very own—and the one of all 
the world that I wanted most! You must 
be glad, too. You must, Papa Dan, for 
if Dick is your son, you just have to 
make room in the family for Dick’s sis. 
ter!” 

“Jest as though that’s suthin’ to be 
glad about,” grinned the old man as he 
patted the sunny locks that for a moment 
rested on his shoulder. “ Shucks! J 
can’t imagine anybody gittin’ tickled be- 
cause Dick Grayson’s sister wanted into 
the fam’ly—kin you, Billy Carter?” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Dan Chooses a New Route. 


With Dan Bayne’s wrath at last pla- 
cated, it was in keeping with the char- 
acteristics of the man that he should as- 
sume supreme command of the Flat 
Creek delegation, and perhaps it was 
quite in keeping with my own boyish dis- 
like for responsibilities that I should fall 
back into the ranks without a word of 
protest. In some way we had to get 
back into the hills and I was at a loss 
how to accomplish this safely. Accord- 
ing to Sergeant Johnson, the scouting 
party under his leadership, though suffer- 
ing heavy loss in the fight with Pod 
Stukely’s gang, had not turned back until 
Marvin’s Tavern was in ashes. “The 
hornets are without a nest,” he said, “ and 
if you doubt their stinging, just give them 
a chance. You'll have to get home with- 
out an escort or stay here until matters 
settle down a bit. I’m sure the Lieutenant 
wouldn’t trust a small detail in that di- 
rection and we can’t detach many men 
without exposing the town to the possi- 
bility of attack. Grayson and his wife 
had their boat and expected to travel 
mostly by night. There’s the right sort 
of a girl for you! I'll bet a month’s pay 


that she takes her new husband home all 
safe and smiling, for she has the regular 
hill billy cunning to back her hard sense 
and good looks and he’s deep enough in 
love with her to let her boss the expedi- 
tion.” 























“ She learned all that Injun work from 
her daddy,” said I. “ Why shouldn’t he 
be able to go wherever she kin?” 

“Tt’s this way,” replied the Sergeant: 
“you can’t frighten the old fellow—I 
doubt if he knows the meaning of fear— 
and he’s mad clear through because the 
bushwhackers killed that little gambler 
that he has been running around with. 
Yes, we found Dump Sproals out there 
by the tavern—he had been shot through 
and left to take his.own time about dying 
—and old Dan swears that he’ll spend 
the rest of his life getting even with 
Stukely’s gang of murderers. That’s why 
I say he’s an unsafe guide just now for 
any party not looking for trouble. Give 
him the backing of two armed men and 
he’ll never care how heavy the odds are 
against him. If you’ve got to get 
through with news to the worried ones 
at home, leave the girl and her cousin 
here for a week or two. Maybe by that 
time Stukely will have left the country, 
or we can get together force enough to 
run him out.” 

It seemed to me that Johnson had hit 
upon the most sensible plan and Stacy 
was of the same opinion. Dan Bayne, 
of course, derided the idea of danger; 
we would be cautious and if attacked 
could fight our wdy through, and Puss 
absolutely refused to be left behind. The 
Grayson family hadn’t had a wedding for 
years and years and while the fate of the 
only daughter remained in doubt there 
would certainly be none of the festivities 
which such an occasion demanded. “I’m 
going home, even if only with Papa 
Dan,” she announced decisively, and the 
old man swore roundly that he’d take the 


‘little gal to her Mammy, in spite of all 


the blamed bushwhackers in Arkansaw! 

It seemed that we were in for a full 
week of hardship and peril. On Monday 
Dick and I had attended to our trap line 
and incidentally killed a wild hog and 
adeer. Monday night was spent on the 
river. Tuesday morning Stukely had 
captured the girls and lost them again 
that afternoon in Marvin’s Cove. 
Wednesday we were detained on board 
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the Belle Fourche and had escaped from 
her under fire. All day Thursday we 
had wandered in the swamps; the bush- 
whackers had captured me that night and 
I had been released by Stacy. Friday, 
and nearly all of Saturday, we had trav- 
eled with all possible speed to reach 


Batesville. Now we were to venture 
forth again with practically no halt to 
rest, since Dan Bayne announced his in- 
tention of starting at midnight; but we 
had gained at least a partial relief from 
anxiety concerning Dick and Minta Jane, 
who should now be safely at home. 
Chance had favored them in their flight 
from Marvin’s Cove, for, instead of fol- 
lowing down the creek as they had 
planned, an attempt at pursuit had driven 
them farther to the northward and direct 
to the boat, where all day long they had 
awaited the arrival of Puss and myself. 
Under cover of darkness they had 
dropped down to Batesville, where they 
learned of our enforced trip to DeValls 
Bluff. The Belle Fourche had not yet 
returned with tidings of battle and the 
loss of its passengers, else it is likely our 
friends would have not so contentedly 
turned to their own personal affairs. How 
could we be safer than under the protec- 
tion of the U.S. Army? Meanwhile old 
Dan had fallen in with Johnson’s scout- 
ing party, shared in the sharp fight at the 
lower entrance to the Cove, and eventu- 
ally reached Batesville too late to either 
prevent or witness his daughter’s wed- 
ding, though in ample time to add to the 
general interest of the occasion and per- 
haps to hurry the departure of the newly 
married pair. Dick and Minta Jane were 
miles away up the river before the Belle 
Fourche whistled for her landing. Hence, 
the news that they were carrying was 
not of a nature to arouse serious un- 
easiness at home, and for this we were 
thankful. : 
Stacy and I hold a consultation, which 
ended in a summing up of our visible 
cash assets. Five days and nights of al- 
most continuous travel through hill land 
and swamp had left Puss’s clothing in 
rags and tatters. Batesville had then no 
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stores where ladies’ ready-made wear 
could be had, but the good wife of one 
of the storekeepers bestirred herself in 
that motherly way which is natural to all 
women in time of need, and from some- 
where the needed outer garments were 
forthcoming. Plain home-woven linsey— 
but to me at least Puss looked far prettier 
in this homely garb than ever before. 

While the rest of us slept, Dan Bayne 
—fresh as a daisy after his two days of 
enforced idleness—planned and carried 
out the preparations for our journey. He 
aroused us in the middle of the night to 
a hasty supper of bacon, sweet potatoes, 
cornbread‘ and coffee, and assured our 
wakefulness with the news that it would 
be 18 hours before the next halt. He 
had somehow provided a pony for Puss 
to ride—one of those tough short-backed, 
sheep-necked Texans that can go for a 
week without rest—and I knew that 18 
hours with such a pacemaker would take 
us pretty well up the country. Yet I did 
not accept Bayne’s announcement as con- 
clusive. There would likely be many 
things to interfere with our continuous 
travel and the one we could rely upon 
with greatest certainty was his own in- 
nate laziness. 

For the first few miles the route Bayne 
had selected lay directly north from 
Batesville, his intention being to keep the 
river and a goodly strip of territory be- 
tween us and our enemies, though this 
would necessitate following dim trails, 
or doing without trails of any sort, for 
a good third of the way. On the up river 
road there had been a robbery the day 
before; so we must keep to the north- 
ward of this road until the danger zone 
was passed. 

Daylight found us a dozen miles on 
our way, traversing a heavily wooded 
plateau, generally clear of undergrowth 
but with an occasional thicket of oak 
saplings, easily avoided. The order of 
march at first chosen had been kept to 
throughout—Dan leading the way, Puss 
riding next, and Stacy and I guarding 
the rear. During the hours of darkness 
we had refrained from conversation; 
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twice we had turned from our way to 
avoid passers who were less cautious of 
speech; once we had blundered squarely 
upon a single footman, who had silently 
flitted into the gloom with a celerity 
which evidenced that our appearance was 
not to his liking. Old Dan had growled 
a suspicion that we would ultimately hear 
from this man again, but I felt that he 
was carrying apprehension to a point 
where it was absolutely. without grounds. 
And I think that even to Dan the dawn 
brought fuller assurance of safety, for 
he was actually humming a tune when 
the shock came—when a spit of fire and 
smoke from tangled cover threw our lit- 
tle marching column into instant dis- 
order. Puss’s pony reared wildly, and 
as I sprang forward and caught at the 
rein I felt my hand suddenly grow slip- 
pery with blood, so that its grasp failed. 
As the animal lunged forward I caught 
again—my fingers slipping beneath the 
saddlegirth ; and in this wise I ran, keep- 
ing pace with the pony as I best could 
over the stones and logs, narrowly es- 
caping collision with trees, but deter- 
mined that death alone should loosen my 
hold. We were not pursued, because 
friends and foes alike were keeping under 
cover, and because of the same reason 
there was no. further firing. 

I could see that the pony had a bullet 
gash running half the length of his neck, 
from which the dark blood was spurting 
in jets. Fired at short range, there was 
no doubt but that the shot had been in- 
tended to effectively halt us by killing 
Puss’s mount, and it logically followed 
that our assailants felt capable of com- 
pelling our surrender when we were all 
afoot. It flashed upon me as I ran that 
Pod Stukely would have notified us of 
his presence in a different way—he 
might have spared the girl and old Dan, 
but certainly would have shown no mercy 
for Stacy or myself, because we would 
have been less trouble to him dead than 
alive. I was far too busy at the mo- 
ment to carry my speculations farther. 
The pony still ran on blindly, but was 














evidently weakening fast. I could only 
pray that he might keep on his feet until 
we were out of rifle range of the am- 
buscade. 

Then the ground sloped with sudden 
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were crashing among the yielding ever- 
greens. How it befell I can hardly guess 
—the God of Chance was good to us in 
our helplessness—but Puss was swept 
safely into my arms, as the pony came 














“At the shot the pony reared wildly, and I sprang forward and caught at the rein."’ 





abruptness, and just ahead I glimpsed 
the dark green of shrub cedar—an un- 
failing sign that we were upon the verge 
of the plateau. At the next bound we 


to his knees on a ragged ledge, shot for- 
ward with his impetus, and plunged head 
first to the depths below. 

(To be continued.) 
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FISHING AT BERMUDA. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


N a fine summer 
morning the old 
tugboat Raid cast 
off from Hunter’s 
Wharf and steam- 
ed out of St. 
George’s harbor, 
past Fort Cun- 
ningham and the 
Chequered Buoy 
at the channel en- 
trance, and puffed 
slowly along to- 

wards Mill’s Breakers, northeast of the 

eastern point of the Bermudas. She was 

a battered old tug, scarred by many an 

encounter with unwieldy ships and dere- 

licts and bearing reminders of days when 
she had fought the stormy sea for salvage 
money. As she rolled along in the ocean 
swell, every one was busy with lines, 
hooks and various sorts of bait. Buckets 
and boxes of anchovies (fit food for an 
epicure!), round-robins, mullets, grunts 
and other smaller fish, with a goodly 
number of small scuttle-fish (octopods) 
and squids, formed the greater part of 
the allurements depended upon to attract 
the fish. As we were steering directly 
away from the islands, the land began to 
dip, and before we had reached the fish- 
ing grounds the signal station at Fort 

George was the only thing in sight—far 

away, like a ship hull down. We were 

then in sight of the North Rock, if we 
cared to use the binoculars; this rock 
was 9 miles from land, a small 30-foot 

relic above the reefs—a monument to a 

submerged and prehistorical plateau or 

archipelago. We were some miles still 
farther away from land, and at times an 
unoanny feeling came over us at the 

thought of an off-shore blow in such a 

craft as the Rad. 

When the lead showed about 300 feet 
depth of water, we came to anchor—ap- 
parently as much in mid-ocean as the 





Blake, years later, off the Barbadoes in 
1100fathoms. As soon as the tug swung 
to the anchor, the lines were over the 
side. We used strong English cotton 
lines, of various sizes, but each several 
hundred feet long. Some of the hooks 
were about as large as the crook of one’s 
forefinger and were upon wire leaders 
some three feet in length. Sharks were 
usually apt to scent the bait which was 
lavishly cast upon the water, much of it 
being ground fine beforehand. Smaller 
lines were also used, there being many 
kinds of fish to deal with. 

The first fish caught was a grouper— 
a sturdy-looking creature, not unlike a 
bass in shape (weight 20 lbs.). © Those 
who had no signs of a strike watched 
the hauling of the line with eagerness 
and forgot to make fun of the lucky 
fisherman, steaming with his exertions. 
It may be sport, but it is also work, to 
take in 50 fathoms of line with 20 pounds 
of muscle at the other end. There was 
a hearty Hurrah! when the splendid fish 
was flopped over the rail of the tug and 
lay upon the deck. The captor, being 
an Englishman, had a brandy.and soda 
and went at it again. Soon afterwards 
Captain Boggs took a fine red deep- 
water snapper, the same fish so cele- 
brated in Florida waters and fashionable 
restaurants. This fish (never seen close 
to shore and entirely unknown in the 
shallower waters of the islands) is found 
only at depths of 50 to 60 fathoms, and 
when caught soon becomes inflated from 
expansion of air within. To prevent suf- 
focation, a needle is run into its air blad- 
der, the operation being called ‘“wind- 
ing.” After this, the snapper may live 
for a day or two in water—long enough 
to reach harbor and to be disposed of. 

The outside fishing trips usually are 
for the purpose of catching groupers or 
snappers, the groupers being put into 
ponds along the shores of the islands, 














where they are kept till wanted. Unlike 
the snapper, although they also are 
“winded” when caught, the grouper 
thrives when fed and cared for. 

The bait that seemed to be a favorite 
was a part of a small octopus, skinned 
and tough as leather but white as silver. 
It made a lasting bait, and that was im- 


. portant when the line must be hauled in 


by hand to be re-baited. There were 
times when I did not take very much in- 
terest in the fishing, when the old tug 
would wallow down into the swell, ap- 
parently trying to stand on end. About 
then it was hard to be interested in any- 
thing, but upon such an occasion, while 
I was holding on to the rail and what I 
had eaten for breakfast, my father hooked 


‘afish which he proceeded to haul in, and 


which was apparently a rock-fish or 
grouper. When about half the 300 feet 
of line had been handled, a tremendous 
pull nearly jerked it from his hands, and 
only a quick turn about a handy cleat 
stopped it from going out again. Another 
man came to the rescue and the two found 
they had all they could do to hold their 
own. Suddenly, while they were exert- 
ing their utmost to capture the fish at the 
other end of the line, it ‘came away” as 
if the line had been cut, nearly tumbling 
them over backwards. When the fish 
was hauled on board, it was found to be 
about a 10-pound grouper, firmly hooked, 
but nearly torn to rags by the teeth 
of some larger creature of the deep, which 
had seized upon it in its helpless condi- 
tion. This was the first sign that the 
dog-fish had smelt the battle afar off and 
that the shark family had sent a sum- 
mons out. More than one instance of 
the kind occured before we left for port, 
and some of the lines were bitten in two. 
The dog-fish is a small shark, very socia- 
ble and hungry, and is so fearless that he 
isdangerous company, having sometimes 
upset the boats of fishermen who were 
towing too great a catch. He seldom is 
seen in the near-shore waters, but swarms 
amongst the outer reefs whenever bait is 
plenty. 


After fishing several hours we had 
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nearly a ton of fish, mostly deep water 
snappers; they were a fine sight—great 
rose-red fellows weighing from 7 to 30 
pounds apiece. There were many other 
varieties, a few scuttles or octopods, and 
once in a while a jack or bonito, caught 
near the surface. The Bermuda fishes 
are the same as are found in Florida 
waters to a certain extent, but neither 
locality has all the varieties of the other. 
I have never known a jew-fish or tarpon 
to be caught in the Bermudas, nor an 
angel fish in Florida, The red deep- 
water snapper is the prominent link and 
is always found in off-shore places. A 
great submerged bank of reefs lies some 
30 miles southwest of the Bermudas, 
covered with corral formation and aquatic 
plants, and there some great catches are 
made by the more venturous fishermen. 
It is not always safe to get so far froma 
harbor in that latitude. 

While we were thinking of going back 
to St. George’s, an exciting incident oc- 
curred and a most remarkable one. We 
were four or five miles north and east of 
the reefs that circle about the east end 
of the Bermudas, with an area under 
water ten miles that of the visible land. 
Only the North Rock shows above the 
surface of the ocean, though at times, 
when the storm waves run high, the 
reefs are long lines of foam at their outer 
rims. To cross these shoals and sunken 
reefs is generally regarded impossible for 
vessels drawing more than ten feet of 
water, and even this is not shown as 
possible upon the Admiralty charts of 
the islands. The English Government 
is not making a channel for a possible 
enemy to reach the dockyards and forts, 
and the whole submarine plateau is 
charted as an tmpasse. But here came 
a great Yankee ship between St. George’s 
Island and the Mill’s Breakers, as if steer- 
ing across an open sea. Visions of wreck 
and salvage were in our minds and every 
minute we expected to see the stranger 
piled on the rocks. Not even a signal 
for a pilot showed that her skipper had 
any idea of his danger. Then came a 
quick change of her course, a shortening 
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of her lighter canvas, and we knew that 
she had dodged a shoal and was looking 
for more. With the sun in the right di- 
rection the shoals can be seen from the 
deck—dark spots upon the smiling blue 
expanse—and this time the sun was right 
for the stately intruder in the nautical 
graveyard. Dozens of times we saw her 
luff, keep off, and even back her yards, 
and each time we thought the next shoal 
would catch her. There was no chance 
at all, it seemed, for so large a ship to 
get through the outer rim of the reefs, 
so often white with spray. 

For about an hour the vessel swerved 
in and out among the shoals—once or 
twice backing out of a bad place—and 
we watched her with close attention as 
she neared the outer line of breakers, 
now scarcely showing a ripple along 
their whole length. The Razd’s anchor 
was catted and we were under way be- 
fore the great ship found a channel, 
through which she slipped triumphantly 
into the long ocean swell. We were 
hardly a mile away when she passed us, 
steering northeast to leave her troubles 
dead aft, and as our whistle shrilled a 
congratulation, the Stars and Stripes 
broke out at her gaff, dipping three times 
in acknowledgement. An island pilot 
who had offered his services was not 
allowed to come on board, but was told 
that the ship was from Calcutta, bound 
to New York. She had escaped where 
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hundreds of other craft had gone to 
pieces, and there were sad hearts among 
the boatmen when she once more dipped 
gracefully on the ocean’s breast; inside 
the reefs it was as smooth as a pond, 
very suitable for wreckers and their 
boats. Only three or four miles from 
her course the bark Anastasia was 
wrecked on the shoals, loaded with mar- 
ble and rags and other goods from Italy, 
The marble was raised by submarine 
diving and the diver was J. R. Delamar, 
afterwards a millionaire mining king, 
after whom the town of Delamar, in 
Idaho, is named. 

It was long after dark when the Raid 
docked at St. George’s, and a gang of 
darkies worked late at night to clean and 
care for the fish. Many of the snappers 
were dried, being especially fine for the 
purpose. A few sharks were fed to fish in 
ponds, but there were enough of all kinds 
for those who wanted fish the next day. 

Some restrictions have recently been 
placed upon local fishermen, and the 
practice of hauling shoals of smaller fish 
—-sardines, anchovies, mullets, and even 
the common grunts—has been limited to 
uses arising from the need of bait. 

The old Raid made a fortune during 
the blockade running period, but long 
ago went to the wreckers. She could 
roll as hard as anything that ever floated, 
but not all her antics could make us for- 
get the day off Mill's Breakers. 


SHOOTING. 


By THEODORE MACKLIN. 


With Photographs Taken by the Author. 


66 UCK hunting! Yes, that’s what 

I’m going to do this fall. And 

I’m satisfied that there’s lots 
of sport awaiting me out on that little 
rush grown lake. Ah! just listen to me, 
boy! You don’t know what it is to hunt 
ducks in Iowa any more! You young 
fellows never saw ducks. Why! when 
we old fellers came to these prairies the 


ducks and sandhill cranes used to light 
on our straw piles and in our barnyards 
with the chickens. All we had to do 
was walk out with a gun—an old muzzle 
loader at that—and just mow ’em down!” 

“Yes, but it isn’t all of wild fowling to 
get the game alone,” I hastened to urge, 
“for, after all, you old fellows used to 
get so tired of slaughtering mallards and 

















teal that to this very day you do not 
even care to think of a hunt for ducks.” 

“Them’s my sentiments exactly,” ad- 
mitted the old gent—and the incident 
was closed. 

Asa matter of fact, each year the idea 
of duck shooting as a sport, as a recrea- 
tion, is crowding out the original idea of 
shooting the limit, of shooting for the 
sake of meat alone. Wild fowling is in- 
deed no longer the easy thing to do that 
it unquestionably was for the sportsmen 
of a few years back. And in spite of 
that it still throws its mystical spell over 
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some old fogy that never had a drop of 
sport in him. But did you ever try it? 
Have you ever spent a day or two on 
some prairie marsh where breakfast at 
the club house starts before the alarm 


clock stops a-buzzing and long before 


the farmhouse roosters start to crow? 
That is how many of our prairie hunters 
begin their day of sport and pleasure. 
It might be that you would strike one of 
the many pleasant farmers who, living on 
the edge of a lake, kindly rooms and 
boards the hunter while he enjoys a va- 
cation in boots and boats. Sometimes 














A TYPICAL IOWA DUCK SHOOTERS’ CAMP. 





an ever increasing number of sportsmen. 
Every town has a band of fellows who 
call each other by their pet nicknames— 
@ bunch that is branded by the duck 
hunter's way of wearing his cap. They 
are as loyal to the season as the game is 
to the weather, and whenever the sky is 
overcast and a dull, dreary, cold wind 
persuades the street loafers to camp in- 
side, then these fellows are up and mov- 
ing. And no one needs to ask what’s 
doing. It simply means that fall has 
come ! 

“Nothin’ to it! Nothin’ to it!” growls 


there is a fine chance to sleep in draftless, 
fresh aired tents where more than eight 
beds full of tired hunters spend their 
nights dreaming of the flocks that To- 
morrow never seems to bring. Yes, and 
sometimes you even feel somewhat of a 
nuisance when the hostess skilfully finds 
a place for you to spend the night in a 
house that scarcely holds the Old Man’s 
family. But when you're stowed away 
—my ! but that’s a heaven of rest after a 
bounteous farmhouse supper! And then 
there is always a goodly sprinkling. of 
white tents dotting the wooded shores of 
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the marsh, for many hunters prefer to 
spend their vacation far from cook stoves 
and household luxuries, for theirs is in- 
deed a love for the real outdoors. 
time to spare is on their hands and they 
are the fortunate minority who can spend 
it thus. 

Whoever they may be, and regardless 
of where they may eat their welcome 
meals or seek their rest, the prairie lake 
hunter is a true sportsman. Of course 
there are legal restrictions, limiting the 
bag to 25 birds a day and setting shoot- 
ing hours between sunrise and sunset. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


But 





against the game hog and wilful law. 
breaker. Recently much interest has 
been aroused among the more wide- 
awake set of hunters. But a short time 
ago a certain excellent lake (probably 
one of the few really good wild fowl 
‘marshes left in Iowa) was under the 
consideration of State officials for the 
purpose of having it drained. Petitions 
at once were drawn up by local hunters 
in every part of the State, urging that 
the lake be retained as a place of recrea- 
tion. The incident aroused many sports- 
men to feel the need of concerted action 

















“Squatting in the boat, there comes a thrill of satisfaction." 





For the most part he who now enjoys a 
hunt for ducks cares more for the many 
pleasures and incidents connected with 
the securing of a most meagre bag than 
he does for the mere pocketing of game. 
Laws with him, like a fence about a park, 
hold out the intruder who would disturb 
its quiet recesses. About our lakes there 
is always more or less work for the game 
warden, however. As long as there is 
lacking in some hunters the element of 
true sportsmanship, there is bound to be 
a certain amount of lawbreaking. Gener- 
ally popular sportsman’s sentiment is 





against the draining out of all the State’s 
natural duck grounds. As _ licensed 
sportsmen, the State owes us a place to 
hunt. The eighty thousand doilars an- 
nually accruing from the sale of game 
licenses should rightfully be returned in 
the form of game preserves and game 
protection to the hunters who contributed 
to the fund. It is a matter of great sat- 
isfaction to all that the game commis- 
sioner has already commenced work of 
this nature. 

At present the great need in Iowa is 
for a State’s sportsmen’s organization. 
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The men who are influential among their 
local group of hunters should organize 
what we might for convenience sake call 
asportsman’s club. Then, by calling a 
State convention of the clubs, a State 
sportsmen’s organization might readily 
be launched. An organization of this 
kind could effectively hasten such legis- 
lation as the discontinuance of spring 
shooting ; the preservation of a sufficient 
number of the best lakes and marshes as 
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fellows are to be found sitting along the 
sandy creek shores or dozing in little 
groups on the shallow ponds. They are 
a gamy little bird and often escape the 
hunter who’ has slily crawled within 
range, after a hundred yards of hand 
and knee work. To enjoy the tramp 
after teal in the early fall, one should 
have a pair of hip boots and a trusty, 
close shooting gun—one that shoots a 
long distance, for these teal are dropped 




















‘When a boat is small, it’s best to try turn about.” 





summer resorts and game fields; the in- 
troduction of pheasants and game fish as 
well as the fostering of native game birds. 

Of all the prairie recreations, duck 
hunting enjoys first rank. From the 
opening days of September to the bleak 
frozen days of December, ducks afford 
the hunter his most delightful experi- 
ences. The season opens on the locally- 
taised blue-wing teal. The plump little 








only at long ranges. A retriever proves 
himself a companion whose absence is 
hard to bear. 

The first day of the open season brings 
a regular army of sportsmen to every 
lake or marsh upon which local mallards 
and teal have been raised through the 
summer. At such a time more noise is 
to be heard than at any other season of 
the year. However, the hunter who 
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shoots his limit is seldom seen and the 
average man does well to return home 
with four or five. It is entirely the 
pleasure of getting off from city noise 
and cares to the restful enjoyment and 
excitement of such a hunt that ever lures 
the wild fowler at such a time. The 
memories of last fall’s hunt come vividly 
to mind. The train was packed with 
hunters. The 13-mile drivé to the lake 
was accomplished in every conceivable 
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the boats are scarce and it’s up to youts 
double up or take turn about. Muskrat 
houses were made for more than one 
purpose and with us they always filled 
the bill in the early fall, when the rice 
grass was long and wavy. It is most 
acceptable to try turn about, for the fel- 
low with the boat is bound to play re- 
triever as well as scare up the game. 
The popularity of Mr. Duck gets a great 
many unfortunate mud hens and other 




















SHOWING THE AUTHOR AND GIS FIRST WHITE GOOSE. 





way, from riding a motorcycle to jolting 
aver the country roads in a farmer's 
springless wagon box. The night was 
passed, as every duck shooter has ex- 
perienced, in a semi-wakeful sleep, with 
dreams of fine flocks coming over in 
good range. The sudden buzz of the 
alarm, a hurried rustle into grass-color- 
ed duds, and, after a plentiful breakfast 
by lamplight, the bunch scattered out to 
seek their places in the lake. Sometimes 


marsh birds into trouble, for nothing 
with wings and a bill misses the atten- 
tion of some one. 

Without any slurs on early fall shoot- 
ing, the best always comes with the ad- 
vent of icy November winds, when the 
Northern flight reaches our hunting 
grounds. Geese are seldom brought to 
bag, but every kind of duck pays its 
tribute to the prairie hunter. “And 
what is there to it?” you might ask. 





















To answer would be in vain, for only he 
who experiences its pleasures can appre- 
ciate it. In a region where wild fowl are 
few in numbers and slier than they are 
wild, it requires a keen enthusiast—one 
educated in the ways of ducks and who 
enjoys the poling of his boat and long 
waiting in the rushes with the same sat- 
isfaction that comes when he drops one 
from a flock. Every little detail has a 
thrill of its own. Each push on the 
pole, sending the low made boat gliding 
through the water or between the rushes, 
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wooden fleet proved your skill. Some- 
how, the rush-grown lake with its pock- 
ets and spots of open water where the 
bluebills raft and dive, where the crafty 
canvasback proudly floats as King of the 
Marsh, there where the mallards circle 
and light, those shallow places where the 
teal bask and sun themselves, and the 
open channels where the proud pintail 
condescends to alight—all these favorite 
places are the lures that always captivate 
the sportsman through the days of au- 
tumn, when the wind grows cold and the 




















“Pretty fair luck for four days. We're coming again, too!"’ 





is an art that the greenhorn soon finds 
has come only through many seasons of 
experience. While squatting in the boat, 
working that duck call with a flock low- 
ering toward the decoys and answering 
in quick, short chuckles, there comes a 
thrill of satisfaction; for then you know 
that every tone has been made correctly, 
every quack has been a word. The 
faintest noise, the slightest move, would 
have betrayed your position, but the very 
fact that the mallards came in range and 
dropped their feet to settle over your 


clouds go scuttling across the sky. You 
know those signs, and each fall when 
you've hauled out from some dark cor- 
ner all the heavy socks, those boots and 
hunting clothes, cleaned and polished up 
the old gun and at last set your heart on 
another: good hunt, just as I always do, 
remember that out on the prairies a bet- 
ter, truer sort of hunter—the real type 
of sportsman—is beginning to grow and 
take an interest in the problems vital to 
every person who feels the spirit of sport 
and recreation. 


















































A SHORT STORY OF TWO HUNTERS, 


By I. R. ARMSTRONG. 


¢¢ THE man who said ‘the pleasure 

of bear hunting greatly depends 

upon which party does the hunt- 
ting—the man or the bear!’ was alto- 
gether correct, according to my experi- 
ence,” reminiscently remarked Mr. Cor- 
bin, our new neighbor, commenting upon 
an incident related in the local weekly. 
“I know something of what I’m saying, 
for I’ve experimented a bit myself,” he 
added, as he filled his pipe, preparatory 
to entering into details. ‘The year I 
was 20 and living with Father in a back 
town of what was then called Upper 
Canada we dug a well some 40 rods 
from the old house, which dwelling it 
was planned to vacate as soon as a new 
one could be erected. This was as yet 
not even located, however—its hocation 
depending upon the finding of water, and 
up to that time our ‘well,’ though 15 feet 
deep, was merely a hole in the ground. 
Nevertheless, we—that is, Father, Uncle 
Sanford Dunn (who lived with us) and 
myself—persevered in the hope, common 
to all seekers for concealed treasure, of 
speedily making the coveted strike, and 
on three sides of the excavation had ac- 
cumulated a large mass of the earth re- 
moved from it. The remaining side, 
next the house, was the entrance and 
of course left clear. Standing in the pit 
and leaning against its edge at the open 
space was a ladder, while across its cav- 
ernous depth hung the windlass with its 
huge bucket, which, loaded with earth 
and stone, we many times a day labori- 
ously cranked to the surface. 

“One dull day in the fall, Father be- 
ing absent, I was at work with Uncle 
Sant, when Mother suddenly called down 
to me, ‘There’s something wrong over 
in the pasture, I’m sure. — I’ve just been 
up to the garden and the cows are bel- 
lowing strangely. Hadn’t you better go 





and see to them?’ ‘Bring my fish 
pole!’ said Sister Ann, who accompanied 
Mother, ‘and if they’re all right, perhaps 
I can get the big trout that was too cun- 
ning for me the other day.’ 

“Running to the house for my rifle 
—an old fashioned muzzle-loader—we 
were soon hastening to the pasture, at 
intervals hearing the hideous bawling 
that cattle make only when greatly ex- 
cited by fear, rage or the smell of fresh 
blood. Evidently, as Mother suspected, 
something was wrong. Cautiously ap- 
proaching the rail fence, here lined with 
a vigorous growth of bushes, I could see 
our four cows standing in a row, their 
heads from me, as if attentively regard- 
ing some object beyond them—pawing 
fnriously, tossing their heads, and surg- 
ing against one another in violent excite- 
ment. What was it all about? Creep- 
ing along under cover of the fence to 
ground a little higher, I carefully took 
another look. My eyes! It was a bear 
devouring a sheep, undoubtedly one of 
our little flock, With the cows thus in 
the way, it was impossible to shoot him 
or escape his notice, should I try to 
reach a better position; so to await the 
opportunity where I stood was all that 
could be done. Probably to avoid inter- 
ruption in his meal, Bruin had dragged 
his quarry to a low rocky knoll a few 
yards from my hiding place, but their 
noisy demonstrations still annoyed him, 
causing him to make occasional rushes 
which would scatter the animals sudden- 
ly, only to re-assemble, however, before 
a shot could be taken. Unexpectedly 
Old Bughorn, the largest cow, charged 
battering ram fashion in her turn—top- 
pling her enemy off the knoll beautifully 
and narrowly escaping a somersault her- 
self by the performance. The angry 
brute instantly recovered his position, 
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and, rising on his haunches, looked 
eagerly for the sheep’s carcass, which 
Bughorn’s onslaught had rolled into the 
bushes out of sight. Now, with a vicious 
growl notice was given that I was dis- 
covered, and at the same instant I hur- 
riedly fired at him, and—missed ! 

“Perhaps my bullet was deflected by 
an intervening twig; at all events it 
missed the-vital point sought, inflicting 
merely a slight wound, and, filled no 
doubt with wrath at being both robbed 
and shot, the enraged beast, bristling 
and grinning with ferocity, dropped on 
all fours and bounded furiously in my 
direction, his little pig eyes snapping 
most vengefully. 

“Didn’t I scramble to reload my gun? 
It was useless. In a moment he was at 
the fence. Through it or over it he 
came like a four-footed fiend, his face and 
forelegs smeared with blood—altogether 
a picture not to be forgotten in a lifetime. 
There wasn’t a tree anywhere within 
reach or other available refuge in mind 
nearer than the house, and at that par- 
ticular time it didn’t look as if the house 
would afford me much security. To be 
sure, Uncle Sant was only a few rods 
away, but he was quite deaf and was 
very likely at the bottom of the projected 
well. What did I do? We both did 
just what you or any one else would do 
under similar circumstances—took to 
our heels, the black villain in hot pur- 
suit. My leather boots, worn smooth 
by the stubble of the recent haying sea- 
son, were so slippery Ann easily out- 
stripped me in the race. Clinging to 
her fishing rod—fortunately, as it proved 
—she ran well and might have reached 
the house and safety without difficulty 
had she continued in the path; but, ter- 
tified by the rapid pursuit of the furious 
beast, she turned from it before I could 
check her and ran up the sloping face of 
a huge boulder imbedded in the ground. 

“In our earlier days Chipmunk Rock 
had been a favorite playground, and I 
had often done the same thing. Now, 
however, it was impossible, and the 
frightful certainty that the bear would 
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follow her nearly unnerved me, com- 
pelled as I was to run on past, leav- 
ing her unprotected. Hasty backward 
glances confirmed my fears. He was 
running toward the great rock, on the 
highest part of which Ann was perched. 
Instinctively she had sought the highest 
point, notwithstanding it was nearest to- 
her dreaded pursuer, now coming at a 
hand gallop. To reach her position 
would have been an easy matter for 
him, had he attempted the ascent where 
she did, but in his eagerness he took the 
shortest course, which luckily was much 
more abrupt, affording a foothold so in- 
secure that with the butt of her fish pole 
Ann pushed him off the rock several 
times. Each repetition increased his 
ferocity and apparently his determina- 
tion to reach his tormentor, and that he 
was a frightful object to contemplate 
may be believed. 

“In the meantime (an agitated witness 
of the struggle) I was exerting myself to 
the utmost to reload my gun, but when 
finally done the fear that a glancing shot 
might injure Ann caused me, even in 
that urgent emergency, to painfully hesi- 
tate. The brute was in constant motion 
—a raging demon—and to put in an 
effective shot under the circumstances 
was extremely difficult. While endeav- 
oring to reach a position from which it 
could be safely attempted, I was again 
discovered and a rush was made for me. 
Again—and, as before, at a disadvantage 
—I fired and repeated the earlier feat, 
merely stinging him with a slight wound. 
Both his fury and activity being increased 
thereby, the old reprobate made a pre- 
cipitous bolt in my direction, and I—I 
resumed my trip towards home! Now, 
after an interval of 40 years, much of 
that day’s experience looks ridiculous; 
at the time, however, no such view of it 
occurred to me. Although the sight 
occasionally had over my shoulder— 
that bloody face and ferocious expres- 
sion—was wonderfully stimulating, it 
was impossible to do good running and 
twice my treacherous boots threw me 
flat. The second fall Bruin so nearly 
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overtook me that his snorts of rage and 
quick grunts of anticipation were plainly 
heard. Escape seemed impossible, but 
soon on rougher ground I outfooted him 
and in a few seconds more house and 
well, a few rods distant, appeared round 
a projecting ledge. 

*‘Mother was at the well! ‘Uncle 
Sant, get Father’s rifle!’ I yelled. ‘Run, 
Mother! run!’ At a glance she com- 
prehended the situation, hastily told 
Uncle Sant, and started for the house, 
only an instant before I dashed around 
the mass of excavated earth on her track, 
with Bruin a close third. Poor slow 
Uncle Sant had just reached the top of 
the ladder to learn what it all meant, 
when the bear, seeing his head above 
the bank of encircling dirt and boulders, 
took a short cut up the slope, lost his 
footing at the top and with a snort of 
terror slid into the pit! The old gentle- 
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man, however, facing the ladder, had 
seen nothing, heard nothing, and the 
first intimation he had of any irregulari- 
ty was when his visitor broke two rungs 
out of the ladder below, in his very un. 
ceremonious entrance. 

“Although somewhat slow in reach- 
ing a correct understanding of the state 
of things, when Uncle Slant fully grasped 
the situation, as he did upon glancing 
downward, he certainly acted with the 
greatest promptness. An exclamation, 
a leap to the bank, and, despite his 67 
years, he struck a gait that would arouse 
the envy of a Marathon runner. It 
was exciting, though brief. Having re- 
covered my breath, re-assuring words 
brought him back, and in a few minutes 
our poor woolly friend was avenged and 
all personal grudges which we enter- 
tained were cancelled.” 


A WEST TEXAS DEER HUNT. 


By Mrs. LEE GENTRY. 


See oe oe began planning when we 
i, felt the first Texas norther, 
Ws at which time my husband 
Ot made a minute inspection 
4% of his firearms, making 
sure they were in good con- 
dition. Assured of this, he 
again placed them in their respective 
cases with as much affection as he would 
bestow on a child. And so our plans 
matured and on the morning of Decem- 
ber 5, 1911, we arose promptly at three 
o’clock, and, hastily eating our breakfast 
and gathering our necessary belongings, 
were off. The roads over the prairie 
region of West Texas are usually fine. 
We drove swiftly, and when the first 
grey streak of dawn lighted the eastern 
horizon our home town (San Angelo) 
was far behind. By noon the next day 
we reached Sonora. This little town, 
situated in the breaks of Devil’s River, 
presents every appearance of a typical 





frontier town. And so it is—the rows 
of Mexican homes, covered with the long 
grass peculiar to that region, being 
unique in the extreme. Off to the right 
the serpent-like grade of the new Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railway could be 
seen, and while there we heard the dull 
roar of blasting away off in the hills. 
It was 30 miles, they told us, to the 
McMullen Ranch, which was our desti- 
nation; and so we cantered along down 
the winding road that seemed to lead 
nowhere. The country grew rougher 
as we proceeded and I complained of the 


jolting. “This is the Devil’s River 
country,” my husband explained with a 
smile. It was 9:00 p. m. when we 


reached the first gate of the enclosure 
surrounding the McMullen Ranch. Tired 
out with jostling over the rough road, 
we struck camp—the wild appearance of 
the country giving one the feeling of 
camping in a remote desert. 


It was 
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nine miles to the ranch headquarters and 
every foot of it was rough. We seemed 
to go down, down, down, yet the hills 
rose before us in one continuous range 
with a sameness that grew monotonous. 
At the ranch headquarters we were met 
by the genial owner, D. K. McMullen, 
who gave us a cordial welcome. Let 
me pause to say that there is no hos- 
pitality to be found anywhere like that 
of a West Texas ranchman. The ranch 
house with its conveniences was thrown 
open to us, but we declined, preferring 
our camp instead. It was ideal, that 
camp of ours, situated in an open glade 
among the mountain cedars. In front of 
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Pinc! of a rifle echo over the hills and 
held my breath, momentarily expecting 
to hear another. “ He got him!” I told 
myself. 

About sundown he came trudging into 
camp with a bloody deer liver dangling 
from one hand. “I got him!” he said, 
all out of breath—‘ he’s a 14-pointer, 
too! I only saw a patch of grey hair 
about the size of your hand,” he went 
on, “and then he made a move which 
put his antlers in view. Anyway, he’s 
ours,” he said, dropping the liver to the 
ground. “What are you going to do 
with that?” I asked. “ Bait traps for 
the wily coyote,” he replied. 











TYPICAL MEXICAN HOMES AT SONORA, TEXAS. 





us the ground sloped off into a ravine 
and the pot holes were filled with water 
from the recent rain. Buckets in hand, 
we went thither. The Man discovered 
it first. He called it a deer scrape. Evi- 
dently it was a popular scraping place 
for those of the masculine gender, for 
the bark was well peeled off the tree and 
the ground for some distance around 
was covered with deer tracks, and fresh 
ones too. “I'll have one before night,” 
he assured me. 

I staid in camp that evening and after- 
ward regretted it. The evening was 
calm. About 5:30 I heard the sharp 


That night it rained. The old saying, 
It never rains but it pours, is verified in 
West Texas. We neglected to make the 
necessary preparations for a flood and 
midnight found us hastily constructing 
a miniature canal around our bed. 

The next morning the clouds had 
broken and the sun shone clear. We 
were on our way early after our veni- 
son of the evening before. I saw my 
first deer of the season that morning. 
They were beyond shooting range and 
going swiftly over the hill. We went 
in hot pursuit, swinging around the hill 
—thinking to intercept them—but they 
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safely eluded us. Sure enough I found 
the deer, as he had told me, a big 14- 
pointer. He swung himself from the 
saddle and stood staring at the ground 
beneath where the deer was hanging. 
“Well,” said he, “I’m an old hunter, 
but I never saw anything like this.” I 
quickly dismounted and saw that the 
ground was covered with fresh tracks 
—not mountain lion nor coyote, but deer 
tracks. The wet ground had been 
plowed with their sharp hoofs for sev- 
eral feet around. We have killed many 
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and the deer were always going over 
the hill when I saw them, the bullets 
from my husband’s rifle spatting the 
rocks on all sides. But then I enjoyed 
the scenery. 

There was a round-up on hand, and 
the cowboys told us they never failed 
to see a number of deer at such times, 
Of course we went along. A nice, keen 
quirt was furnished me and I persuaded 
Bunchy into a brisk run. A cold wind 
was blowing and a blinding mist fell all 
day. Several of the boys sighted deer 
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deer and left them out overnight, but 
had never had an experience like this be- 
fore. In the afternoon more clouds 
came up and another downpour seemed 
imminent; so we hastily moved back to 
the ranch house, glad to find more com- 
fortable quarters from the storm. Our 
tired horses were released and two 
saddle ponies were generously furnished 
by our host. They assured me that mine 
was the gentlest pony on the ranch and 
I soon discovered him to be the laziest 
also. I brought up the rear at all times 


but none came our way till late in the 
afternoon. I had dismounted and 
lighted a dead bunch of soto brush— 
thoroughly enjoying the blaze. My hus- 
band walked around the hill. He was 
hardly out of sight, when Bang! bang! 
bang! went his rifle. I ran swiftly up 
the slope and there they were, same as 
ever—going over the hill! I had good 
reasons to believe one of their number 
lay in the valley. I supposed he would 
come for his pony to carry it in, but in- 
stead he brought the venison on his back. 
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He came‘up smiling and threw it down 
at my feet. I think he expected me to 
say something complimentary as to his 
good marksmanship, but instead I ex- 
claimed: “Great heavens, man! look 
at your clothes!” He looked as if he 
had wallowed in blood. “Ugh!” he re- 
plied, rubbing his bloody hands, “ that’s 
part of the game.” It was a good-sized 
buck. He loaded him on his pony and 
we rode away toward headquarters. 

My genial comrade of the chase was 
determined to give me a fair chance. 
Accordingly we hitched our ponies the 
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rifle; raised it; then lowered it again. It 
made a bound forward. There was a 
flash, a loud report and the next instant 
it lay lifeless on the rocks. ‘“ Why didn’t 
you shoot?” he asked. But, somehow, I 
couldn’t tell why. 

We carried our trophy down the hill- 
side. “This is your deer,” he said, as 
he loaded it on my pony. Already the 
sun was sinking behind the purple hills; 
the shadows lengthened on the rocky 
slopes and the clumps of shinnery looked 
dark in the valley below. The dull Thud! 
thud! thud! of our horses’ feet fright- 
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‘“*He loaded him on his pony and rode away toward headquarters.” 





next day and footed it. We hunted 
through the thick brush in the draw dur- 
ing the afternoon, but when the sun was 
low we went out on the hills, which were 
covered with a stubby growth of cedar 
and live-oak. I heard a quick rustle of 
leaves to our left and looked up and 
there it stood. A beautiful little animal 
it was. I admired its sleek coat of shiny 
hair and studied the graceful outlines of 
its body as it stood with shapely ears 
pricked up, as if in a listening attitude. 
I nervously fingered the trigger of my 


ened a covey of mountain quail that went 
scurrying away, their white top-knots 
hobbing in the long grass. 

“Do you know,” said I, breaking the 
silence, “this is the third deer that has 
fallen a victim to your unerring aim?” 

“Yes,” he replied—casting a longing 
glance toward the distant hills. 

“How far is it to San Angelo?” I 
asked. 

“A hundred miles—and we go home 
tomorrow. But we'll come again next 
year.” 
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“'Th’ only cure fer a man I know 
Is to git right out of the town an’ go 

Where the wil’ ducks swarm an’ the geese go by 
An’ the trout an’ bass are a-jumpin’ high. 

The only thing that'll cure him then 

Is t’ get away from hjs fellow men, 

An’ loaf all day by some laughin’ stream, 

An’ fish an’ whistle an’ sing an’ dream, 

An’ listen t’ the birds an’ bugs an’ hear 

Th’ voice of the woods in his eager ear. 

To smell th’ flowers an’ watch the squirrels, 

An’ cast a fly where the eddy whirls, 

An’ forget that he’s got ter go back again. 

Forget, when on moss-grown bank he’s curled, 
That thar’s anything else in th’ whole wide world 
But jest him, an’ the birds, an’ the bugs an’ things 
That'll be right thar where the wild stream sings.” 


* * * 

THE above was swiped from a catalog 
that failed to give the author’s name, but 
sandwiched it between quotation marks 
and pages devoted to illustrations and 
prices of camp outfits. Perhaps the poet 
might have written smoother lines, but 
the story is there and makes one think 
of some place or other where he has for- 
gotten that “he’s got ter go back again.” 

* * - 

Sports AFIELD set the fashion many 
years ago of printing a story without 
words in the shape of a live picture on 
the front cover of each issue and other 
outdoor journals followed suit of course. 
Now the monthlies that are by no means 
devoted to sports are spending good 
money to get live-wire pictures of the 
same sort. The last issue of People’s 
has one of the best seen for some time. 
It represents a sportsman crossing a 
stream by way of a slippery log. Just 





as he reaches the middle, where his bal- 
ance is decidedly precarious, a grand old 
cock grouse starts up and is seen pre. 
senting a splendid chance for a shot, 
when it is impossible to take advantage 
of the opportunity. It would be a good 
bet that the artist had been right there 
some time in his experience. Speaking 
of ruffed grouse, Are there many of our 
native birds handsomer or more gamy 
than Bonasa? There used to be plenty 
of them in the mountain regions of Mary- 
land, before the railroad and civilization 
and constant hunting drove the remnant 
away. I have seen a mother bird and 
eight or ten younger ones dusting in a 
mountain road, while the gallant cock 
mounted guard on a stump nearby, so 
tame then as to almost disregard the hu- 
man intruder upon their privacy. How 
different several months later! The well 
trained dog has located a hot scent and 
is noiselessly creeping closer to where 
the bird or birds are hiding. He freezes 
into immobility; the man steps forward, 
and — with a roar of swift-beating wings 
that lifts a miniature whirlwind of leaves 
into the air — the covey disperses in all 
directions, like so many feathered arrows. 
If the man behind the gun be experienced 
in hunting ruffed grouse, he may stop 
one in its headlong flight, if the Gods 
of Sport are propitious; possibly he may 
make a double. Most likely his charge 
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of shot cuts down a shower of twigs from 
where the bird ought to have been but 
wasn't! 
* * * 
TAKE your map of the United States 
and find the coast of Louisiana. South 


of the town of New Iberia and close to . 


the mainland locate Marsh Island — for 
half a century, according to Hornaday, 
the greatest slaughtering ground for 
ducks in this country, with the possible 
éxception of Currituck Sound, N. C. 
Besides ducks, the island is frequented 
by many other species of migratory and 
resident birds worthy of protection. It 
is a magnificent shelter and feeding 
ground for the feathered tribes; it con- 
tains about 75,000 acres and its topogra- 
phy is of a nature to make it especially 
valuable as a perpetual game refuge, 
where the market gunner’s name shall be 
anathema and the game hog arrested on 
sight. All this has been brought about 
through the efforts of several Nature 
lovers who obtained an option on the 
island and found a purchaser in Mrs. 
Russell Sage of New York, who not 
only put up the entire amount of the 
price ($150,000) but will probably turn 
her purchase over to the Government, if 
it will continue the protection necessary 
to make it a real bird refuge. David Wil- 
cox has the distinction of being the 
largest contributor towards bird protec- 
tion by his gift of $322,000 to the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, 
and Mrs. Sage’s gift is the next largest 
—emphasizing the fact that men and 
women with money are beginning to 
realize that the feathered life of this coun- 
try is a valuable asset, worthy of con- 
servation. Sports AFIELD has always 
taken advanced ground in this battle for 
bird and other game protection, begin- 
ning its campaign at a time when it was 
like “a voice crying in the wilderness.” 
Pessimists have decried all such efforts 
as useless, but optimists have continued 
the fight and can now see results from 
their good work. Possibly it is some- 
what Utopian to offer the prediction 
that a few more years will see Federal 
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laws enacted for the protection of mi- 
gratory birds that will confarm to laws 
enacted by foreign countries; more and 
more game refuges established; wider 
stretches of land turned into game pre- 
serves, where the man of moderate means 
may find opportunity for a few days 
shooting and, best of all, the sale of game 
stopped forever. 

* * * 


THE trust-busters and muck-rakers 
have succeeded in making trouble for 
beneficent as well as iniquitous organi- 
zations —among the former being the 
Du Pont Powder Co. If there is any 
combination of capital in this country de- 
serving the support of the Government 
and the people, instead of destructive 
legislation, it is the Du Pont Co. The 
history of its beginning and survival 
through a century of honest, patriotic 
and scientific effort reads like a romance. 
Eleuthiére Irenee du Pont de Nemours 
(founder of the great company bearing 
his name) came to this country from 
France in the year 1800, having escaped 
from the Bastile and the guillotine as a 
supporter and defender of Louis XVI. 
In 1802 the young Frenchman began 
manufacturing gunpowder on the banks 
of the Brandywine, a few miles from 
Wilmington, Delaware. The excellence 
of the powder made by Du Pont gave 
him a practical monopoly for many 
years, and from his factory came all the 
powder used by our country in her vari- 
ous wars, until quite recently, when the 
Government established two plants, 
equipped with machinery designed and 
patented by the Du Pont Co. and for 
which the United States has never paid 
a royalty, simply because the Messrs. Du 
Pont have always thought the military 
authorities entitled to anything in their 
power to give them. (Strange generos- 
ity, this, for a TRUST!) 

* * * 

As soon as, perhaps before, foreign ex- 

perimenters produced a smokeless pow- 


der, the Du Pont Co. was busy working 
out the same problem. It will be remem- 
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bered that Schultze smokeless was about 
the first shotgun powder introduced into 
America ; then came the American wood 
powder, followed by the Du Pont smoke- 
less powder. The writer visited the 
smokeless powder plant of the Du Pont 
Co. about this time and was shown 
through it by one of the family. One 
thing that has remained in my memory 
was the exquisite cleanliness of the entire 
factory — the acid rooms being the only 
places where it was impossible to main- 
tain a freedom from drippings and other 
accumulations, so conspicuous by their 
absence elsewhere. Just at this time the 
Company was endeavoring to perfect a 
rifle smokeless powder and casual men- 
tion was made of the thousands of dol- 
lars wasted in making up batches that 
had to be destroyed, because the formula 
was lacking in making the proper com- 
bination for the small-bore. It is now 


history that a formula was finally secured 
for the first reliable rifle smokeless given 
to the country. Gradually the Company 


absorbed other powder manufactories 
and was the first to introduce dynamite, 
the combination being able to lower the 
price of this explosive as well as that 
of gunpowder — thus helping all great 
developments where explosives of this 
nature were required. The growing 
power of the combination developed ene- 
mies as well as progress, and, by the 
skilful use of information obtained 
through underhand methods and twisted 
into shape by legal authorities, the U. S. 
Courts were obliged to render decisions 
adverse to the so-called trust, even 
though the real facts showed that it was 
impossible for it to do harm. For in- 
stance, the largest part of the business in 
explosives is that concerned with the 
manufacture and sale of dynamite. Com- 
petitors of the Du Pont Co. produce 299,- 
310,000 lbs. per annum, whereas the Du 
Pont factories turn out but 258,062,000 
pounds. Competitors making black blast- 
ing powder have an annual output of 
13,530,000 kegs, as, against 8,698,000 
kegs made by the Du Pont Co. In 
other words, 60 per cent. of the trade in 
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dynamite and 75 per cent. of that in black 
powder are supplied by competitors. Yet 
it has been decided that the Du Ponte 
Company is a monopoly. A firm that 
has been in business for over a century 
and which has during all that time 
worked zealously for the benefit of the 


Government (incidentally supplying dis- 


tinguished officers from among its fam 
ily members in times of war, as well as 
supplying the most essential commodity 
required in defending the country) has 
been legally declared a menace to the 
country’s welfare. Such is the law— 
but what about justice? 
* * * 

Years ago, before it was known that 
the Du Pont Company practically owned 
other powder factories, it was the custom 
to boost a particular brand of smokeless 
powder to the utmost, and it was very 
funny to hear some brother get up in 
meeting and tell the other brothers all 
about the super-excellence of this or that 
powder as compared to Du Pont powder, 
when all the time the difference existed 
solely in the color of the grains and the 
name! When American wood powder 
was being used considerably by the more 
progressive trap-shooters, and before the 
time when black powder was barred from 
trap-shoots, the writer had occasion to 
attend a backwoods tournament as a mis- 
sionary for the Winchester repeating 
shotgun and the aforesaid powder. After 
shooting through the morning program 
with some success—using the only 
smokeless cartridges on the ground, as 
well as the only repeater — at lunch time 
a gentleman introduced himself as a very 
decided opponent to American wood 
powder, saying loudly and profanely that 
it would not stick shot into one’s bare 
skin at 40 yds! He had never tried it 
on a human being but he’d be ding- 
swizzled if he hadn’t failed to kill squir- 
rels and other game with it, etc., etc, 
etc. Now, American wood powder 
needed to be loaded carefully to develop 
its penetration, and in an open muzzled 
barrel would not give the same penetra- 
tion given by a full choke, even if well 

















loaded cartridges were used. Being 
challenged to give an exhibition of its 
penetration, a couple of old sardine boxes 
were stuck up on a fence post, 40 yds. 
paced off (and they were good long steps 
too), and the repeater drove shot clear 
through the boxes — much to the chal- 
lenger’s surprise and to the great delight 
of the spectators, among whom he had 
but few friends owing to his boasting 
habits. After breaking targets at 60 full 
paces, the assertion was made that it was 
the gun and not the powder, but after 
this fellow also made a wreck of a tin 
can with one of my cartridges from his 
own gun at 40 yds. he had little more to 
say in public about what American 
wood powder could not do. I found 
later that he had tried to economize on 
wadding in loading his cartridges, which 
explained the whole thing — for he had 
an open gun and naturally penetration 
was not there, as the full power of the 
powder was not obtained. 
* * * 

THOSE small tournaments were enjoy- 
able for many years, until trap-shooting 
became commercialized; entrance fees 
crept up, and the man ‘of small means 
was frozen out. The missionary in those 
days was the man of the hour — just as 
the professional shot is today —and, if 
he did not try to hog the whole thing, 
could have a royal time and come out 
about even. I remember one time drop- 
ping into a small town for an advertised 
shoot, and, after shooting through two 
days with high score under orders not to 
take any money prizes, a local expert 
whose success at the targets had been 
very poor offered to shoot the stranger a 
match at live pigeons, stating that live 
birds were the only real test of skill 
with the shotgun. Under the circum- 
stances it was necessary to accept the 
challenge and the conditions called for 
each man to shoot at 25 birds, 16 yds. 
rise, 30 yds. boundary; loser to pay for 
the birds and to stand a dinner at the 
hotel the afternoon after the match. The 
challenger supplied the birds and they 
were some flyers, gather it from me! 
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Country-bred birds, captured the night 
before, and as wild as killdeers. Had 
my opponent had a gun suitable for 
pigeon shooting, there’s no telling what 
he might have done by way of a score, 
for he was some pumpkins as a shot. I 
believe he hit every bird of his quota and. 
actually scored 19; while the best I could 
do was 17 — 8 getting away without be- 
ing touched — and I thought I was some 
shot too! However, the dinner and birds 
I paid for was perhaps a better advertise- 
ment for the gun and powder I used than 
a winning. At any rate, a year later, on 
another trip to the town, my opponent 
and several others were shooting re- 
peaters and smokeless powder — which 
was the result desired. 
* * * 


SomeE one has said, There is nothing 
new under the sun; but we can prove 
this a mistake in one instance, if no 
others. Stripéd bass are being caught in 
Maryland waters by trolling. I under- 
stand this is no new trick in other waters, 
but it has never been done around here 
until this season. Moreover, quite: re- 
cently some genius has been catching 
the same fish at night with a luminous 
bait, which is certainly new. 


* * * 


ON a recent trip down the Severn, in 
hopes of getting a few of the tribe of 
Roccus Lineatus, while perched precari- 
ously on the top of a wildly pitching gas- 
oline cruiser, I saw hundreds of rock 
chasing small fish and jumping out of 
the water with graceful curves, while 
over the water broken by the frantic 
schools endeavoring to escape their fate, 
hovered a host of screaming, mewing 
gulls, taking their share of whole fish 
and parts of fish cut up by the sharp 
teeth of their pursuers. All this within 
50 yards of our boat and not a fish com- 
ing to the bait. Later a few took the 
hook savagely and saved the day from 
a minus score. This was hand-line fish- 
ing. The trolling stunt has yet to be 
taken up, to be followed by a post- 
graduate course in night fishing. 
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Lieut. TOWNSEND WHELEN gives the 
following interesting “dope” on the 
Remington Arms Co.’s latest high-power 
pump-action rifle in a recent issue of 


Outer’s Book: 


The particular rifle which I have put through 
its paces is a .30-30. The barrel is 22 inches 
long, has a groove diameter of .3079 inches, 7 
grooves and very narrow lands and a twist of one 
turn in 9 inches. The stock is a combination be- 
tween rifle and shotgun type, with a semi-shotgun 
hard rubber plate and a very well shaped pistol 
grip, pushed up towards the trigger, where it be- 
longs. The length of the stock is 13% in.; drop 
at comb, 154 in.; drop at heel, 2% in.; length of 
buttplate, 4%4 in.; distance from middle of trigger 
to front of pistol grip cap, 3% in. The rifle 
balances at a point 5% in. in front of the trigger, 
when there are no cartridges in the magazine. 
It has the modern Remington solid breech, the 
only opening being on the right side of the re- 
ceiver, where the shells are ejected. The car- 
tridges are loaded through a trap in the tubular 
magazine, just in front of the receiver and on the 
bottom. A take-down screw is found on the left 
side of the receiver and the taking apart is very 
simple and durable. The breech block can be re- 
moved by the hands alone for cleaning from the 
breech and further dismounting is accomplished 
with any pointed instrument. The lug supporting 
the breech block is at the head of the block, 
where it belongs, and locks into a recess at the 
top of the receiver. The extractor is very wide 
and gives a good grip on the head of the shell. 
I have tried hard to jam the rifle but have not 
been able to do so. The sights are a gold bead 
front sight, with a buckhorn rear sight, having 
a screw elevating device operated by a dial. This 
dial is divided into 8 divisions which are lettered 
from A to H. Raising the sight one division 
raises the point of impact approximately 2 inches 
per 100 yds. ‘The trigger pull is about 4% Ibs. 
Ten shots fired from a rest at 50 yds. gave an 
average of 2%, inches for ten groups. This 
would give about a 10-inch group at 200 yds. 


« * * 

Lieut. WHELEN is of the opinion that 
this rifle is a good one for deer, where 
the shooting is of necessity quick and 
at short range —being handy and light 
and suitable for those used to shooting 
a “pump” shotgun. The trajectory 
table of the 170-grain bullet, having a 
velocity of 2008 feet, is a very valuable 
contribution, made as it was by this 
careful and experienced observer: 


Height of bullet above and below at: 


Sighted 50 100 150 200 250 
for r yds. yds. yds. yds. 
Highest 1.31 1.2 2.35 
75 ¥d8.\ Lowest -1.19 -38  ~-9.85 
100 yds Highest 2.45 2.50 -045 - 6.7 
* | Lowest 0.05 -2.50 -7.95 -16.7 
150 yds.{ Highest 385 530 3.75 -12 - 9.95 
*{ Lowest 135 80 -3.75 -11.2 -22.45 
‘200 yds Highest 5.45 8.40 8.35 50 - 2.25 
*( Lowest 2.95 3.40 8 -5.0 -14.75 


THE figures given are in inches. Those 
with the mark minus are below the line 
of sight; the others, above it. 
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NEARLY or quite all of the big rifle 
tournaments were successful and well 
attended. Consideration of some of the 
records made are convincing evidence not 
only of great skill upon the part of con- 
testants but superiority of ammunition. 
For instance, here is the record of a 19- 
year-old lad at the Wakefield (Mass.) 
tournament who made 19 straight bulls- 
eyes at 200 yds. At the same place, at 
800 yds., the winner scored 20 straight; 
in a 600-yd. match the winner scored 19 
straight. Twenty-three straight bulls at 
1,000 yds..is the present record at that 
distance. The first-mentioned record at 
200 yds. is a wonderful performance, for 
at this range the shooting has no aids 
such as are permitted in the prone posi- 
tion, and to hold on an 8-inch bull for 
19 consecutive shots shows a perfection 
of muscular and nervous condition sel- 
dom seen on the firing line. Only a few 
years ago I was one of the gallery back 
of the line at Sea Girt on which a Ca- 
nadian officer was firing at the 500-yd. 
target, in the course of a match between 
teams from America and Canada. When 
he fired his last shot and received the 
white disk that meant the roth bullseye, 
he was gathered up bodily and carried 
around the grounds by his team mates, 
so wonderful was his performance con- 
sidered. Nowadays the man who cannot 
run a possible at 500 yds. might better 
save his entrance fee. 


* * o* 


One of the latest hats in the ring is 
that of the No. 28 Marlin repeating shot- | 
gun, and those who are thinking of add- 
ing a new gun to their fall equipment 
would do well to have a look at this one. 
The model -is hammerless, with a good 
solid steel breech containing the main 
parts of the action; the ejecting port 
is on the left side of the receiver, other- 
wise this part is solid. Barrel is matted 
its entire length and tapers nicely from 
the breech to the muzzle. Stock has a 
pistol grip and the whole gun with 32- 
inch barrel weighs about 8 Ibs. 

Sam’. J. Fort, M.D. 
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TROUT FISHING AT THE OLD MILL. 


N MY last trip to the old mill I so 
won my way into the good graces 
of old Dick, the Miller, that he 

there and then granted me permission to 
fish the mill head at my own sweet will— 
a great favor indeed. Next to the in- 
creased demand for whole-wheat bread 
(enabling him to re-start the mill after 
ten long years of idleness) Friend Dick 
considers the pursuit of Fario the best 
thing in life. He is an out-and-out en- 
thusiast; busks his own flies, and very 
deadly lures they are, however roughly 
they may be tied. In fact, I have proven 
to the hilt that on his own water Dick’s 
roughly tied flies kill far better than 
exquisitely tied copies of them do. I 
sent some of his patterns to be copied by 
a well-known dresser, who produced ex- 
cellent presentments of the originals but 
far more correctly and neatly tied and 
finished. They wouldn’t kill so well as 
the originals. There are three of Dick’s 
flies that never fail to kill fish—a dirty 
Olive, a sort of chocolate-brown chap, 
and the Miller’s wonderful and awe- 
inspiring tying of the Hare’s Ear. The 
first time I saw the latter I actually 
gasped with astonishment; it was of 
hearth-brush proportions and as rough 
looking as the tousled hair of a coun- 
try urchin who has been drawn through 
a hedge backwards. But I tried it, and 





it has remained the tail fly on my cast 
when fishing Dick’s water ever since. 
The other two I arrived at after trying 
several patterns, and thereafter my cast 
was always made up of the three flies 
mentioned. If they won’t kill on that 
water it is useless trying anything else. 
Those evenings with the Miller and his 
wife and the trout in the mill head will 
remain pleasant memories for all time. 
Far too few have they been and Alas! 
they are to terminate far too soon. That 
is the worst phase of a wandering life 
like mine: one forms such pleasant 
friendships and sees so many delightful 
places, only to leave them like ships that 
pass in the night. The mill house is an 
old-fashioned, thatched-roof building, 
with all the rooms on the ground floor, 
communication to each being by way of 
a door leading from a central passage 
extending from the front door right along 
and into the kitchen and so to the rear, 
where there is a well-kept kitchen gar- 
den. The front and sides of the house 
are literally smothered in climbing roses, 
and the front garden is filied with all 
sorts of sweet-smelling old-time flowers. 
The Miller’s wife is as fond of her 
flower garden as the Miller is of his 
trout-fishing. The interior of the house 
is kept scrupulously clean with the as- 
sistance of a robust maid whose arms a 
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Sandow might envy.. Those arms are 
generally bared well above the elbow, 
and, in conjunction with a mass of flam- 
ing red hair, a plump and by no means 
ungainly figure, and an ever-present air 
of contentment with her lot, go to form 
a personality that is well worthy of this 
more than passing reference. The Mil- 
ler might well have been the prototype 
of the Miller of the Dee, and of his wife 
I can only say she at once impresses one 
as being a kindly soul, who must have 
been a handsome woman in her younger 
days. She has lovely white hair care- 
fully kept. Throughout the whole of 
our acquaintance I have never seen her 
give an angry glance or level a querulous 
remark at either Miller, maid or myself. 
And only once have I seen her in a 
despondent mood. That was one even- 
ing when I sat by her side among the 
roses, within the hearing of the splash 
of the water as it passed over the huge 
wheel, as she told me of her absent son 


and daughter who had emigrated to 


America. She makes wonderful hot 
buttered scones and brews the best tea 
I have ever tasted. And she is one of 
the very few women I have met who can 
really cook trout! 

When not shoring up the doorway of 
his mill, with his gaze fixed on the fa- 
miliar stream he loves so well, the Mil- 
ler is to be found enjoying a pipe among 
the old-time flowers or rod in hand flick- 
ing his flies on some pool or over the 
mill head. But for the most part he is 
at the mill which has so suddenly and 
unexpectedly developed a new lease of 
life, and he appears, disappears, and re- 
appears through the doorway like those 
figures in the old-fashioned weather- 
warning ornaments that we used to see 
on the mantel shelves of country houses. 
Occasionally he will stroll up to the mill 
head and watch me fishing; and many’s 
the profitable hint he has given me as 
to the likely lies of good fish. On the 
first occasion I met him he placed his 
fly-book at my disposal and many a chat 
we have had about this fly or that. And 
when the trout are not rising I tell him 
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of my angling experiences all over the 
British Isles. And often enough these 
experiences are continued while discuss- 
ing the scones and tea and generally 
when something stronger is being dis- 
cussed in the kitchen, prior to my depart- 
ure for the night. Only recently Mrs, 
Adams remarked to me, “Richard will 
miss you very much when you leave for 
England.” She always speaks of him as 
Richard; but I prefer to write of him as 
Dick. Of the fishing I cannot say too 
much. Since that reeming hot day when 
I first pulled up outside the mill with a 
request for a glass of buttermilk, and 
my admiration of the old-time flowers 
interested Mrs. Adams, brought the Mil- 
ler to the front, and resulted in a most 
interesting conversation on fishing mat- 
ters, and subsequently brought about our 
present pleasant friendship, I have 
passed many delightful hours on the mill 
head. Dick owns the water for a half- 
mile above and the same distance below 
the mill and it’s not too much to say of 
it that it is the best stretch on the stream. 
The upper part flows quietly through 
flattish land; its course is sinuous and 
there are several deep holes and- some 
capital bends. It is from these deep 
holes that the mill head must be con- 
stantly replenished with trout—for the 
number I alone have taken from it must 
have exhausted the stock if it had not 
been renewed. As a matter of fact, the 
stock never seems to decrease, and the 
evening rise now is as wonderful as it 
was on the occasion of my first visit. 
The mill head is leg-of-mutton shape, 
with the knuckle end at the top. It is 
fully 200 yds. long and about 20 yds. 
wide at its. widest part. The river be- 
low the mill is a succession of strong 
streams, cunning channels under the 
banks, gravelly shallows, tiny cascades, 
and here and there small pools. The 
fish in this lower stretch do not reach 
such a size as those in the mill head and 
above, but it has been rare fun wading 
up the stream. One has to wade, for 
the best places are overhung by trees 
from either bank—picking out a fish 
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here and a fish there. I have noticed also 
that the fish are much quicker at rising 
and more easily missed in the attempt to 
fiook them than they are above. But the 
water below proves a pleasant change 
from that above and the quarter-pound- 
ers from it eat very sweet as cooked by 
Dick’s wife. 

With a nice up-stream wind there is 
no difficulty in getting a dozen fine trout 
in an afternoon’s fishing from the upper 
water on a dull day. I got Dick to dress 
me some of his flies on much finer gut 
than he had; that did the trick for Mas- 
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pounders or half-pounders at nearly every 
cast. But the rise generally lasts for half 
an hour only. Another thing I have 
noticed is that I get most fish just before 
and just at the finish of the rise; while it 
is on in mad form sport slackens. In 
which my experience on Dick’s mill head 
is similar to that on similar waters. I have 
had many pleasant experiences of angling ; 
but none more so than these evenjngs with 
my friends at the mill. And not the least 
enjoyable part of each evening’s pro- 
gramme is when Dick puts the pony in 
and drives me into town through an 

















THE TOMAHAWK LAKE DISTRICT.——Setting Out or Our Camp. 





ter Fario. It’s an eye-opener to me to 
see those trout take those big flies in 
preference to any of the usual size I 
have offered them. But the cream of 
the fishing is on the mill head. I have 
not beaten—or equalled—that 134- 
pounder which I got on my first even- 
ing. But I have had several pounders 
and a whole array of three-quarter and 
half-pounders. It is not until the even- 
ing rise comes on that the big ’uns feed ; 
until then one’s basket consists of half- 
pounders, and not too many at that. 
Once the rise is on, you may fasten into 





atmosphere that fills one’s lungs with 
healthy vigor. It is these days, and these 
conditions of angling, that permit us 
old anglers passing into the grave vigor- 
ous to the last—Edgar Shrubsole, in the 
London Shooting Times. 





THE TOMAHAWK LAKE DISTRICT. 





How I long for the time to come for 
another camping trip! It’s all so differ- 
ent from city life. Up here there are 
lakes and lakes that you cannot get to, 
unless you have some one to show you 
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the way. This was my 4th trip to the 
Northern Wisconsin woods with my 
pardner, Walter Hennessy. 

I have a camping outfit, consisting 
of a 9xI2 tent, a sheet-iron stove, camp 
stools, enameled cooking utensils, and a 
12-foot canvas folding boat. My pard- 
ner also has one of these canvas boats. 
They weigh 72 Ibs., will each carry 750 
Ibs., and are easy to portage from one 
lake to another. I have a box. with 
handles. It has legs that are put on with 
small bolts. I can put my tent, stove, 
cooking utensils and lots of small things 
in this box, and when it is empty I use 
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We were all ready, and on June I5 at 
6 p. m. we left over the C. & N. W. Ry, 
for Tomahawk Lake, 365 miles from 
Chicago — arriving at 4:40 a. m. Mr, 
Harper met us at the station — there be- 
ing Walter Hennessy, Fred Backman, 
Dr. Barnsback and myself. We had a 
fine breakfast at Mr. Harper’s, after 
which the man came with a team and 
wagon and we got loaded up for the 
camp. Of course I had to take a picture 
of the bunch before we left. Then we 
set out for our camping ground, 34% 
miles east, on the Wisconsin River. It 
is a grand place to camp. There’s a fine 








THE AUTHOR 


IN HIS CANVAS BOAT ON GILLMORE LAKE. 





it for a table. I put my bedding in my 
two pack sacks — the total weight being 
about 340 Ibs., boats and all — and it all 
goes as baggage for two. We bought a 
box. of provisions, such as hams, bacon, 
canned goods, coffee and sugar, which 
is easy to pack in a box and ship. There 
is a store at the station, where we got 
potatoes, eggs, beans, etc., and our 
bread we got from Mrs. Harper, the 
guide’s wife. Every time we went to 
the station to ship our fish, we would get 
bread. The home-made bread is a treat 
— just like Mother used to make. 


spring nearby and the river is only 100 
ft. away. We had everything ready by 
noon, at which time the guide had a fine 
dinner ready. After dinner Walter 
wanted me to set up the boats. I set up 
his boat and he and Backman went down- 
stream. Walter got in the boat and 
went across the river, which is very 
swift. As he was coming back, he 
dropped one of his oars, and of course, 
when he tried to get it, out he went! He 
said it was no joke. He hollered and 
Fred was the hero— rescuing him and 
pulling him out. He looked like a real 
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fisherman. I asked him if he got wet 
and he said he could not see the joke, 
but we did.. Then he changed his 
clothes and we took the minnow seine 
and pails and went up a small creek that 
runs from Gilmore Lake to the river. 
We got three pails of shiners and came 
back to the river and caught some fine 
bass and pike. The guide cleaned them 
and say! we had a fish supper that will 
long be remembered. After supper we 
smoked and Harper told us some fish 
stories — and he is some story teller, be- 
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sack, got some minnows and started 
for Gilmore Lake, about a mile and 
a half through the woods, to Joe 
Unterburger, who has a shack on the 
lake. I got his boat and fished till 5:30 
p. m., catching 6 pickerel and 11 pike — 
about 40 Ibs. of fish. I put my fish and 
tackle box and pail in the pack sack and 
I had some load to hike through the 
woods. When I got to camp the boys 
had already started supper. They had 
some fine bass and pike but the fish had 
not bitten so well where they had been. 








LEAVING OUR CAMP FOR A DAY'S FISHING. 





lieve me! He put us all to sleep and 
when I woke up he was calling us to 
breakfast. After breakfast the boys 
went across the river to Pier Lake, about 
a half-mile from camp. Just over a ridge 
is Bass Lake. Both lakes have fine fish. 


Pier Lake has pike, pickerel and bass. 
Bass Lake has mostly large-mouth green 
bass. 

One day I put up some lunch and 
coffee in my Icy-Hot bottle and took my 
tackle box and my faithful old Bris- 
tol steel rod. 


I put it all in my pack 


They said if Doc had not fallen in the 
lake and scared the fish, they would have 
caught more. They saw two fawns and 
a doe wading in the lake close to where 
they were fishing. When they saw my 
catch, they said, “ We'll all go to Gil- 
more Lake tomorrow!” Then we had 
another fish supper and ate enough for 
ten men. 

Five o'clock found us eating break- 
fast. Then we got the packs’ and one 
boat ready, as Joe had a boat. We got 
some minnows at the creek and hiked ‘for 
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‘Gilmore Lake. We fished till 6 p. m., 
catching four nice boxes of pike and 
pickerel. After supper we decided to 
move camp to Gilmore Lake; so 
Harper and Hennessy took the fish 
and went to the station. They staid all 
night at Harper’s and came out the next 
morning with the team and a 300-pound 
cake of ice and we moved to Gilmore 
Lake. We went out and fished some 
before noon, getting some fine pike and 
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ones are to be found—for the water 
is about 30 ft. deep outside of the bar, 
They got some splendid pickerel around 
the shore; then went for the big bar to 
try for muscallonge. They succeeded in 
hooking a big one and played him around 
for about 20 minutes. They got him 
near the boat and made a grab with the 
gaff-hook and struck him, and — he is in 
the lake yet, so far as I know. Well, 
Fred’s heart was broken over that fish, 











JOE UNTERBURGER AND HIS SHACK. 





pickerel. After dinner we rested till 4 
o'clock, when all went out. Before 6:30 
we had another choice lot of fish. The 
next morning, after breakfast, Doc, Fred 
and Harper went out to try for a musky. 
They were trolling around the edge near 
the rushes.. There is a big weed bar in 
the middle of the lake which has about 
3 ft. of water over it and the weeds are 
neat the top. There is where the big 


He would look over toward the reed bar, 
to see if he could see his big fish. When 
they came into camp they had a big 
string of pike and pickerel. 

The next morning Doc and Walter and 
the guide went after muscallonge; Fred 
and myself tried for muskies also. I 
have a No. 27 Bristol rod and a No. 4 
Black Wonder line and a No. 8 spoon- 
hook, which I find about right for the 
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big ones. We got our minnow pail and 
went fishing for pike and pickerel. We 
got about 40 lbs. When the boys got 
around to where we were they had some 
nice pickerel ; but when we showed them 
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so he went for the deep water. The only 
way to do is to drag them till you drown 
them. So they kept dragging him 
around for 35 minutes, and kept talking 
to Doc to keep him from losing his fish. 

















ARTHUR HARPER, GUIDE, AND A 22-POUND MUSCALLONGE. 
Caught in Tomahawk Lake, Wisconsin. 





our catch they said, “Never mind! 
We'll beat you to it yet!” They had not 
gone far when Fred says, “ Look! they 
have another!” The guide was rowing, 


After a few minutes they got him near 
the boat and Walter shot him. It was a 
fine musky, weighing 14 lbs; Doc was 
so excited he wanted to walk right back 
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to Chicago to show his catch. After 
dinner Doc went out alone and was 


standing up, casting, when his hook got 


fast. He gave it a jerk and fell over 
into the lake. He got back in the boat 
and came to camp. Doc doesn’t believe 
in doing anything by halves. He always 
gets wet all over. Morac: Never stand 
up in a boat, as you take too big a 
chance on taking a swim. 

The next day Walter and Harper went 
up the river to try their luck. But the 
Fates were against them. We went 
down-stream to the Rainbow Rapids — 
a grand place for pike and bass. We 
got some nice ones. We saw several 
deer and many partridges; also some 
small partridges that were just large 
enough to fly. It certainly was a splen- 
did trip. You have the river and many 
fine fishing waters, such as Pickerel, 
Dam, Swamp, Echo and Stone Lake. 
Any one wanting to have a fine summer 
trip cannot go to a better place than 
Tomahawk Lake. Big Tomahawk Lake 
is about a quarter of a mile from the sta- 
tion. There are two other lakes right 
near. When my time was up to come 
home, I was indeed sorry to quit. So if 
any members of the Sports AFIELD Fam- 
ily want to enjoy a fine trip let them go 
to Tomahawk Lake, Wisconsin. There 
they will find Flagel’s Hotel, with a fine 
camp on the river also. They will also 
find my old friend Harper, the guide, 
who will show them where the big ones 
are and stick till he finds them. Well, 
I will now give the floor to some one 
else till next summer, when my old friend 
Hennessy and I will be on the job, and 
will then tell you more about it . 

Chicago, Illinois. D. H. PritcHarp. 
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A BIG ONE THAT DIDN'T GET AWAY. 





“ Gee, Pop! What was that?” I had 
cast a big minnow and where it dropped 
between two bunches of lily pads there 
had come a swirl, a mighty twist to the 
right, and over our heads flew the hook 


- Now. 
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—shorn of its finny lure. Jim stood 
looking at me with wide open eyes, 
“Some fish, Jim,” I said, feeling in 
the bait pail for another sizeable min- 
“A pickerel and an old-timer.” 
Spring Pond, where we were trying it 


‘for the first time that day, had been 


jealously guarded by Cape Codders, 
Summer people, as a rule, keep to beaten 
tracks on Cape Cod, for mosquitos 
abound in the scrub pines, which are al- 
most impenetratable. True, Cape Verde 
Islanders (who have settled here by the 
thousands for cranberry picking) search 
every bit of the scrub for blue-berries in 
July and August, but white folks keep 
out. Spring Pond (a half-mile from the ~ 
road) is shut in by a thick growth of 
oaks, pines and hemlocks and rimmed 
with alder. Here and there a short 
sandy stretch could be seen, beckoning 
invitingly from banks of dark foliage, 
but to get to them seemed a problem, as 
there were .no boats. 


We got our first trace of the pond 
through Mary, our Cape Verde scrub 


lady. Jim came in with four pickerel 
(the largest a pound). Mary laughed 
when she saw them. “Such leetle 
feesh!” she said. “My brudder get ’em 
sometimes mebbe so big an’ so big.” 
The last times the stretch between hands 
indicated a yard. 

Pickerel a yard long! Shades of the 
immortal Izaak! I heard from the din- 
ing room and left a steaming cup of 
cocoa; “Where does he get them, 
Mary?” I asked, trying to appear off- 
handed, but Mary got wise at once. “I 
dunno,” she said. “ Mebbe North Har- 
wich—mebbe East Harwich.” And she 
went at the wash board again. With the 
aid of a certain partly worn striped 
dress, my wife and I conspired and Mary 
the Silent fell. 

Spring Pond didn’t look fishy from the 
shallow beach where we first viewed it. 
There were lily pads a-plenty. Back of 
us was a tumble-down icehouse, long 
since abandoned, as evidenced further by 
the weed and grass grown approach. 
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To the left, 40 ft. from shore, stood the 
remains of a buggy, half hub deep—tleft 
years ago to swell together and never 
reclaimed. “ Not much water, Jim,” I 
said, when our rods were ready for a 
cast. Jim didn’t like the looks of things 
and sat down, waiting for me to show 
something. Mosquitos were rising in 
swarms and between swats I managed 
to get a minnow attached. The first cast 
developed a nasty back-lash. One hates 
to exhibit one’s poor angling before a 
son who is acquiring all the habits and 
tastes, good and bad, of his Dad. Rag- 
ing within, I calmly unraveled the snarl, 
knowing that Jim sat there behind me 
with a broad grin. The second cast was 
a good one, and developed the big 
strike. 

“Something doing here, all right!” 
said Jim, fishing out a minnow, and the 
rascal beat me on the cast too. Hardly 
had his bait touched the water than 
something grabbed it. “Let him have 
it,” I warned, casting my own minnow. 
Jim needed no instructions. The fish 
was hooked at the first strike, and, after 
a gamy fight of a couple of minutes, 
came flopping on the beach. It was a 
yellow perch, weighing close to 2 pounds, 
dark and chunky, and, with several oth- 
ets we got nearly as large, proved excel- 
lent eating. This first beach developed 
no further pickerel strikes ; so we shifted. 
From one ‘spot to another we moved, 
looking for the big ones; but nothing 
over 2 pounds came our way. At 5:30 
We gave up and started back for the 
toad. Besides the perch, we had 9 
pickerel that measured over 18 inches 
and had put back a dozen others. All 
‘this time I had been nursing a hunch. 
Jim had caught more fish than I during 
the afternoon; but, salted away in my 
coat pocket, was an old soaker of a 
gudgeon that was, according to my 
hunch, to be the instrument that would 
pull the scales my way. It was some 

through the thick tangle of briars 
' and underbrush to get back to the old 
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icehouse where the road started. Wisps 
of fog were arising from the pond and 
hosts of mosquitos were marshalling for 
their evening drill. “ Jim,” I said, “here 
is where I put one over”—and I pro- 
duced the bait. Jim, only mildly inter- 
ested, unjointed his rod. The ‘first cast 
was a good one and my old he-cobbler 
struck far out with a splash that threat- 
ened to scare everything to the far end 
of the pond. Gently I jerked the line, 
only to find it fast in lily stems. My 
heart sank. “ She’s caught, Jim,” I said. 
“Tf I try to pull that stiff old fellow 
loose, Good-bye.” Just then something 
happened out in those lily pads. My 
line started to play out and—“ Gee, Pop! 
You’ve got him,” said Jim excitedly. 
After a run of about to ft. the line 
stopped and I waited—three, four, five 
minutes—when away-he started again 
and I struck. My rod was much heavier 
than a regulation fresh-water rod; yet it 
nearly bent to the butt before my prize 
deigned to notice. “ You've turned him,” 
shouted Jim, jumping up and down in his 
excitement. “Keep him coming.” Jim’s 
admonition was superfluous. He kept 
coming of his own accord—straight at 
me—like a submarine with a face full 
of Whitehead torpedoes. Lily pads went 
down in a two-foot swath, before his 
majestic advance. I knew what was 
coming, but Jim didn’t till his ugly head 
poked out of the water at our feet. Mad! 
It was the maddest‘ snapping turtle I 
ever saw—and he didn’t stop at the 
water’s edge either, but kept on coming, 
open mouthed. I cut the line and fol- 
lowed Jim, who had retreated with the 
basket of fish. 

It sounds foolish as I think of it now, 
but on the edge of that old pond, with 
the fog and shadows and snaky wisps of 
fog rising from the dark water, that s5o- 
pound snapping turtle looked as formid- 
able to me as a rhinoceros. Any way, it 
was a big pickerel that took my- first 
bait, and he lurks somewhere yet in 
Spring Pond, and 1913 may tell another 
tale. Cuas. G. BLANDForRD. 
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A COON HUNT BY TORCHLIGRT. 


By WESLEY RAY. 


HE night had arrived for a try with 
Br’er Coon—a dark, damp night in 
September. We had traveled over 

200 miles by rail and some 22 overland 
on an old jolt wagon to get in upon this 
sure-enough hunt. Uncle Josh Hensley 
had written me two weeks previous, say- 
ing in part: “The pesky coons are just 
literally devouring my new-ground corn, 
and if you and Doc Jordan can come 
down and bring your two Kentucky 
coon dogs along, we can have a few 
nights sport that you'll not be apt to 
forget for a long time.” So, there we 
were at Uncle Josh’s, chockful of the 
very best from Aunt Millie’s kitchen 
stock, with torches all ready, two large 
gunnysacks, an axe and 2 .32 Winches- 
ter. A drizzling rain was falling and the 
night was as dark as Egypt. The old 
conch shell called the men and dogs to 
order at 8:30, and then we set out for 
Sanging Hoe Hollow, where the new- 
ground corn was located. Toot! toot! 
0-0-0-00t! oot! sounded the mellow 
notes of the old shell, as we filed down 
the path that led through a thicket of 
red brush and on toward our destina- 
tion. Old Kentucky and Abe Lincoln 
pwd two dogs) seemed anxious for the 

y and several times we had to call 


them back and reprove them sharply, 

for we wanted to reach that field of new 
ground before we sent them out. We 
passed through a heavily timbered wood 
before we reached the field and the light 
from our big pine torches shone upon 
the great tree trunks and cast strange, 
ghostly shadows beyond. By and by 
we came to the crooked rail fence that 
enclosed the corn and immediately sent 
the dogs in. A minute had barely 
elapsed when Old Kentucky gave a few 
short yelps and in a moment Abe Lin- 
coln joined in; then, until they barked 
Treed! (down farther in the hollow) we 
were entertained with the sweetest music 
imaginable. Helter-skelter we went, 
tearing through the thick underbrush, 
falling over logs and stumbling into 
water holes; but we were after coon, 
and finally, after what seemed hours, we 
reached the dogs who were barking 
lustily up a medium-sized poplar. Doc 
and I went back a ways up the hill and 
after some delay managed to shine the 
animal’s eyes and Hensley’s son Jim 
brought his Winchester into play and at 
the sth shot Mr. Coon came bumping 
down through the thick branches—but 
he wasn’t dead by a good deal and he © 
put up an ugly fight! Indeed, if I had ~ 
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helped the dogs a little, I think they 

wld have come off whipped. This 
~ goon was a male and a monster in size. 
- After the excitement had subsided 
‘somewhat, we again sent the dogs out 
and ere long they were on a hot trail. 
Being somewhat tired, we sat upon a log 
and listened to the chase. The bell-like 
notes of Old Kentucky could easily be 
tected in the lead. They were racing 
across a high ridge, as attested by the 
increased clearness of the baying. Over 
the ridge they went andthe music grew 
more and more subdued, until the last 
echo died upon the distant mountainside. 
We sat and smoked our pipes and list- 
ened and ere long heard them again far 
to the north; they were coming in and 
would almost complete a circle. Louder 
and louder grew the yelping, until, just 
above the new ground, they barked, 
Treed! We went up to where they 
were and found them guarding the trunk 
of a very large red oak. We tried for 
an hour to shine the coon’s eye but 
failed to do so, and, as climbing the tree 
was out of the question, there was noth- 
ing left but to cut it down. So we lit 
in, taking turns chopping, and when 
each of us had raised blisters on our 
palms the old oak came crashing down 
and the dogs rushed in and—!!! That 
tree was literally alive with coons! As I 
tushed in to see the fun, a cub coon ran 
squarely between my legs. I wheeled 
about and made a grab at the little rascal 
but stumbled and went sprawling among 
the limbs: When I at last got to my 
feet, Old Kentucky was battling with a 
big old fellow and it was a fierce strug- 

. They would rear upright, then 
they would fall, and I could see nothing 
but glimpses of fur and hair and flying 
leaves, while the snarls of wrath and 
_yelps of pain told plainly that the dog 
Was being worsted. I managed to get 
Within the arena of battle and a well- 
ditected blow from a stout club ended 
the gladatorial contest. Meanwhile, Abe 
Lincoln had succeeded in strangling his 

§ on, which was a female and rather 
_ Uadersized. Hensley’s two sons had 
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been busy and we found that they had 
dispatched seven young coons, includ- 
ing the one that had escaped me. 

After resting a while, we climbed the 
fence and went into the cornfield and 1 
enjoyed the fragrant odor of the roast- 
ing ears. A gentle breeze stirred the 
corn blades and whispered through the 
tassels. Water-melons had been planted 
with the corn and we found and sampled 
a few large ones and while we were yet 
enjoying those melons the dogs struck 
up another trail and treed before they 
got out of the field. When we came up, 
we found the tree to be a tall hickory 
that had been deadened in early spring. 
We had no trouble in shining the coon’s 
eye and a bullet from the rifle brought 
it to earth. We decided that we had 
enough coon for one night, and so 
agreed to pull for home, but we had not 
gone a half-mile when the dogs struck 
another trail and in a little while barked, 
Treed! We found it to be a small bushy 
gum and up shinned Jim Hensley and 
directly some animal came crashing 
down through the green leaves. When 
it hit the ground Doc exclaimed: “Great 
horned spoons! who ever saw such a 
coon? Why! it’s almost white and look 
here—his tail must have. been singed or 
shaved! Ha! hal” he laughed, as he 
poked the animal with his club. “ Why! 
the fall must have killed him—he’s quite 
dead.” He picked the strange looking 
animal up by the tail and started on 
toward Hensley’s. We had not gone 
far when Doc let out a yell that would 
have shamed an Apache warrior. “ Holy 
smokes!” he screeched—‘“the infernal 
beast has bit my hand through and 
through. Come quick'‘and help me let 
loose of it!”” Sure enough, that skulk- 
ing possum had roused up and had fast- 
ened its sharp teeth into the M. D.’s 
hand, and we had a time of it before he 
would let go! I really felt sorry for 
Doc, as it made an ugly wound, but we 
had an internal medicine along which he 
calls lightning hot drops, though we call 
it plain Bourbon. He took two liberal 
size doses of this and then we told him 
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that the freak coon was really an opos- 
sum. It was midnight when we arrived 
at Hensley’s home, pretty well tired out 
but with the consciousness of having 
enjoyed a very successful coon hunt. 


ss 


MORE MOOSE THAN EVER. 


Surrounded by the waters of the rivers 
-St. John, Restigouche and Miramichi, 
and the salt waves of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, there is a great expanse of 
wilderness which the atlas leaves unde- 
scribed with those little dots and stars 
which indicate the progress of civiliza- 
tion. We have before us a late copy of 
the Empire Review, published by Mac- 
millan & Co.,in which Lawrence Wilbar 
{in an article much too short) tells of the 
attractions that New Brunswick offers to 
the sportsman who can pay a $50 license 
and the other expenses that never grow 
less. That the exaction of the license 
fee is advisable, is not to be doubted; 
the poor man who rails at Fortune for 
shutting him out from a part in hunting 
the moose in New Brunswick, or in 
Maine, should realize that if all the poor 
‘men were allowed the privilege desired, 
they would exterminate the great game 
in a few seasons. That there are 17,000 
moose now in the Prevince is due to the 
strict enforcement of the game laws. 

Mr. WilBar’s summary of the results 
obtained by hunters in New Brunswick 
is interesting. From this summary we 
figure that about 4,000 hunters pay each 
year the license fee of $50 or a total of 
$200,000. This must be augmented by 
the tax upon the fishermen who do not 
hunt. The wilderness which shelters 
the game would be about 100 miles 
square, if in the form of a square; it 
contains over 9,000 square miles, in an 
irregular area. The moose are now in 
greater numbers than ever before, while 
deer and caribou are comparatively 
plentiful. About 2,000 moose and as 
many deer are killed each year during 
the hunting season, not counting the 
many that are shot by poachers and 
others who risk detection and punish- 
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ment. This indicates that about 

$50 wins a prize with antlers, and the 
element of chance is just enough to give 
zest to the sport. When you have your 
Own moose, you may be sure of being 
envied by every other one of those in 


' search of the same quarry. That makes 


it worth while. That a hunter should 
feel_the lure ot the wilderness where 
17,000 such animals exist, is not to be 
wondered at. To see a bull moose with 
antlers spreading almost 7 feet, held up 
with their weight of 60 to 80 pounds by 
the creature under them, is enough to 
stir the blood with a new thrill, in spite 
of the fact that Colonel Roosevelt has 
given us to understand from his writings 
that the possessor of the antlers is usu- 
ally a stupid brute. 

The days are gone when the Indian 
or the trapper can find a herd of deer or 
moose huddled in a spot in the unlimited 
waste of snow so deep that they cannot 
venture forth, and can kill them all with 
a revolver. Mr. Wilbar met a man who 
in this way killed 15 in one winter and 
still lives to tell it. The buffalo are gone 
to the Happy Huntirig Grounds, but the 
streams and forests have afforded sanc- 
tuary to their huge brothers. And with 
refuge they have afforded food and 
shelter. Unlike the elk that are shut 
out of the open range by fences anda 
bristling army of pot-hunters, the New 
Brunswick game find subsistence at all 
times. While 30,000 elk are starved to 
the limit, or beyond, each year, and in 
their hunger risk their lives in raiding 
the stacks of 30 dollar hay, the creatures 
left in full possession of their native 
haunts, teach us that Nature is a wise 
mother. and should not be interfered 
with. A few years ago, about 1908, 
when the prairies were deep with snow 
in Colorado, the State sent loads of hay 
to be scattered where the antelope might 
feed upon it. Crossing from Limon to 
Elbert, I saw this hay untouched along 
the road through a wide and deep waste 
of snow. The antelope were many, as 
their tracks evidenced, but they would 
starve rather than eat food handled by 
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mankind. Mr. Wilbar does not tell us 
‘how many men are killed in New Bruns- 
wick each year by hunters, and if he 
should be kind enough to give us in- 


formation upon this ever vital subject, 


we would be only too glad to publish 
CuHarRLes F, ALLEN, 
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In reply to your letter, will say that 
our party consisted of Dan Murphy, F. 
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camp. We were on this hunt 14 days, 
with ice on the ground each day and not 
a drop of rain fell while we were gone. 
We made the trip from Taylor, Texas, 
to our hunting ground in autos and had 
the time of our lives. Each of us is 
waiting for good old November to come 
again. It was last November when we 
had this hunt and we all hope to take 
another trip this year. 
Taylor, Texas. G. W.THompson. 











IN THE FRIO RIVER COUNTRY.— His First Day's Kill. 


Photo by G. W. THOMPSON, Taylor, Texas. 





E. Carradine, W. F. Klaus, Ivy Foster 
aad myself. Three of us used .351 
Automatic Winchesters and two .30-30 
Savage rifles. We hunted on the How- 
ad Bland Ranch, formerly known as 


“the O’Connor Ranch, in La Salle County 
‘2 the Frio River—about 150 miles 


South of San Antonio. Our party bag- 


‘¥ed the limit on this hunt, which in 


exas is 3 bucks each. In all we got 
1§. As to quail, each man could get 


the limit in a very short time just out of 


bites > 
. 


GAME PROTECTION IN OREGON. 





My duties as Deputy Game Warden 
frequently take me upon extended trips, 
as in last July, when I covered about 
225 miles of the country east of Rose- 
burg. Douglass County is bigger than 
a New England State. It has hundreds 
of miles of grand forest, traversed by 
great rivers and dotted by beautiful 
lakes—two of them quite large—and in 
addition to its renown as a wonderfully 
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fertile agricultural region it is famed as 
a deer country and for its fine trout fish- 
ing. Roseburg (the county seat), with 
about 12,000 population, is beautifully 
located on oak-clad hills and is a divi- 
sion point on the main line of the S. P. 
Ry. 
season’s outing trip, for there can be 
found good hunting and fishing within 
a short drive and longer expeditions 
offer in every direction. An attractive 
outing with hired conveyance, if you 
have two or three days to spare, is to go 
eastward to the great Soda Springs (7 in 
all) with their sparkling, effervescent 
waters, visited daily by bands of deer. 
There are no settlements within 30 miles 
and the springs are seldom visited except 
by forest rangers. The Crested Rock 
buttes overlook the springs, wonderfully 
beautiful, and their only perils are the 
rattlesnakes that are sometimes encount- 
ered. Still farther east lie the famed 
Mountain Meadows, deer country un- 
surpassed—open prairies with knee-high 
grass, though well up in the Cascade 
Mountains. Hunters tell of the big 
brown bears of this region, which in 
summer show a sunburnt coat of red 
with black head and neck. Diamond 
Lake, just south of this, lies encircled 
by mountain peaks, with park-like pine 
lands as its nearer surroundings. The 
lake is perhaps 5 miles by 3 in extent 
and is fed by ice cold springs. West 
of the lake Fish Creek Valley invites the 
angler and gunner. The waters, break- 
ing down from the heights, swarm with 
trout which know nothing of flies save 
those that are hatched to fill hungry 
maws; deer, bears, panthers and wolves 
neighbor in the wooded mountains and 
play their life dramas as in the days be- 
fore the white man came. It is nota 
particularly uncommon sight to see 50 
or 75 deer, all bucks, banded together 
in midsummer, making their way to the 
higher ranges. The blacktail and mule 
deer do not mingle. The range of the 
former is well defined, the backbone of 
the ridge; the mule deer keeping to the 
eastern slope. 


It is a splendid central point for a: 
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Oregon’s Game Commissioners and 
Chief Warden Finley are making a good 
showing in the work of game protection, 
The field force is of picked men—intelli- 
gent and with a working knowledge of 
game laws and their intent. As the force 
comprises 275 men, time and a bit of judi- 
cious weeding were required to attain its 
present efficiency. The life of a warden 
is not an easy one. If a conscientious 
worker, he makes enemies but he makes 
lots more by neglecting his duties, 
Judgment is required in enforcing the 
law. He has about one chance ina 
thousand of catching a violator of the 
game laws on his own hunting grounds, 
He may have positive knowledge that 
persons are breaking the laws, but the 
sort of proofs which get convictions are 
not obtainable and to make arrests with- 
out sufficient evidence does more harm 
than good. The majority of people do 
not at heart favor game laws. They 
rarely offer a game warden assistance, 
but will rather throw all possible obsta- 
cles in his way. Some day this attitude 
may change, but not until game has 
grown scarce and it is too late to save 
some of the species from extinction. 
Chief Deputy Fish Warden Sandry has 
had a hard battle this season to protect 
the salmon of Rogue River from outlaw 
fishermen. The Rogue (legally a closed 
stream) was alive with salmon the entire 
season. Chinooks weighing from 10 to 
60 lbs. crowded the river hundreds of 
miles from the sea and the lawless ele- 
ment was busy with dynamite, nets and 
gaffs. At one time Chief Sandry and 
his posse were out four days and nights 
without rest, and the lawbreakers caught 
in the act were given the full penalty of 
the law. But with 80 miles of river to 
guard, with much of its shores wooded 
and hardly passable, the few men en- 
trusted with the enforcement of the law 
find the work difficult and arduous. 

Mr. Finley, the present head warden, 
before his appointment could boast many 
years of hard fighting in defence of Ore- 
gon’s game and bird life, particularly to 
check the wholesale, all-year-round 
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traffic. Mr. Finley’s enthusiasm as a 


the plume hunters of our lakes region 
included taking and exhibiting many 
photographs, showing the murdered 
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‘slaughter of Mongolian pheasants for 
‘their plumage. His campaign against 


student of bird life once nearly brought 
about his death from thirst in an Arizona 
desert and he narrowly escaped drown- 
ing while photographing sea birds at 
Tillamook Rock. Withal he is still a 
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IN THE FRIO RIVER COUNTRY.—Back from the Hunt. 


Photo by G. W. THOMPSON, Taylor, Texas. 





mother birds and the starved fledgelings 
in their nests, and these in connection 
With his lectures were helpful in creating 
& sentiment against this reprehensible 


young man, who looks to be barely out 
of his boyhood, earnest but unassuming. 


Oregon’s chief magistrate, Gov. West, is 
another young man who takes his duties 


earnestly to heart, so that here—as pos- 
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sibly may not be the case in other States 
—the deputy warden need feel no fear 
that his conscientious work will lack the 
approval and support of his superiors. 
However well seated the hook may be, 
a weak spot anywhere along the line 
may lose a fighting fish. 
hard pull all together that gets results. 
To the hundreds of readers of Sports 
AFIELD who wrote me in relation to my 
Curry County article, let me say that it 
was impossible to answer them all and I 
declined to play favorites. Curry County 
will well repay a visit. Come and see it 
for yourself. Frank M. Morcan, 
Roseburg, Oregon. Game Warden. 





MISSOURI GAME AND FISH LEGISLATION 


In reply to Sports AFIELD’s letter of 
inquiry, I will now give a brief outline 
of the work of Missouri's Game and Fish 
Department. Our present game and fish 
laws became effective Aug. 16, 1909. 
The Legislature enacting the game and 
fish law had given this Department an 
adequate appropriation for enforcing the 
law, and in organizing this Department 
I inaugurated a policy of educating the 
people as to the benefits to be derived 
from the conservation of the wild life of 
the State—at the same time endeavoring 
to eliminate the grosser violations of the 
law, looking forward to a time when our 
people would become convinced of the 
wisdom and necessity of game and fish 
laws. I had a picked body of deputies 
—men of high standing and character 
in their communities—who were very 
ably assisting me in this program. At 
the end of 1910 I had a splendid organ- 
ization and we had achieved a larger de- 
gree of success than I had hoped for in 
the enforcement of law and along educa- 
tional lines. In order to replenish our 
supply of game birds, I began an exper- 
iment in introducing the Hungarian par- 
tridge and the English and Chinese 
pheasants, and to this end started a 
game farm for the propagation and dis- 
tribution of the pheasants. As the Hun- 
garian partridges cannot be successfully 
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propagated in captivity, I purchased the’ 
birds and distributed them as soon as 
they arrived from the importers. Asto 
what the results of this experiment may 
amount to, I am not prepared to say at 
this time. 

When the time came for the con- 
vening of the Legislature of 1g11, I 
urged upon all members the importance 
of strengthening the game laws in sey- 
eral particulars, and the need of an ade- 
quate appropriation whereby the work 
of this Department might be carried for- 
ward as had been done in the previous 
year and a half. You are no doubt 
familiar with the history of this session 
and of how it became a matter of poli- 
tics; of how a provision was passed per- 
mitting the use of seines during certain 
months and of the crippling of my De- 
partment through the appropriation of 
but about half of the amount of money 
it should have had. Then, in the face 
of this, they proceeded to “‘steal’’ $30,- 
000 from the game protection fund and 
place it in the revenue fund. However, 
you are familiar with these details 1 
shall again urge upon the Legislature 
which meets in January of next year the 
importance of a strong game and fish 
law, and to that end the elimination of 
the seining section (which is nothing 
more or less than the legalized slaughter 
of the fish in our streams), together with 
the improvement of several other sec- 
tions, and shall urge that an appropria- 
tion be granted which will enable the 
Commissioner who will take charge of 
this Department on Aug. 16, 1913, to 
carry on the work in a manner which 
will put Missouri in the front rank with 
other States in the matter of game pro- 
tection and conservation, gnd in the 
which I have been hindered in doing 
my best work because of the lack of 
funds, whereby I could have moved for- 
ward in the campaign I had inaugurated 
in the original organization of this De- 
partment. Trusting that I have not 
wearied you with the recital of these 
“woes” and hoping that you will appeal 
through your magazine to the sports- 
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men of this State in asking that their 
resentatives in the Legislature legis- 
late for the benefit of a// the people, and 
assuring Sports AFIELD that I am at its 
service at any and all times, I am, Sin- 
cerely yours, JEssE A. TOLERTON, 
Jefferson City, Mo, Commissioner. 





IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 





The shooting season for ducks, geese, 
deer, plover and shore birds opened up 
here Sept. 2. Several parties from the 
Chilliwack district went into camp at 
Sumas Lake, 7 miles out, and all re- 
ported good bags of ducks and one party 
was lucky enough to get 3 fine geese. 
Floyd Toms and a friend returned yes- 
terday from camp at the lake with 2 
geese that Floyd shot with a rifle. 

I received an invitation from my old 
tillicum, C. H. Strutt of Kamloops, to 
come up and help open the prairie- 
chicken season with him on Sept. 16, 
which you may rest assured I accepted. 
We started the day before, with buck- 
board loaded with camp duffle and our 
two dogs—driving and walking up, up, 
up, until night when we arrived at a fine 
little lake on a ranch owned by his 
friend, where we went into camp. We 
cooked two fine young blue grouse for 
our supper, having shot four along the 
toad on our way up. Next morning we 
were out at daylight, and in two hours 
had 14 fine chickens, (sharp- tailed grouse) 
to our credit (7 each) and we will not 
tell how many we missed. As it got 
warm, the altitude put us and the dogs 
down and out; so we broke camp and 
came home, very well satisfied with our 
shoot. M. J. Henry. 





Tur value of the furs brought to Ed- 
monton from the North Country and 
transhipped to London, Paris, St. Pe- 
tersburg and New York the past sea- 
son totalled $725,000. The Hudson’s 
Bay Co. heads the list with $375,000’s 
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worth of fur; Révillon Fréres have 
$150,000; the Northern Trading Co. 
reports $100,000, and the independent 
fur traders make up the balance. The 
skins are of the highest quality and are 
in the best of condition. There were 
several silver-fox skins (each valued at 
$1,500) and others ranging from $500 
to $1,000. The catch of fox furs was 
larger than in former years. The other 
skins are marten, mink, beaver, fox, 
bear, deer of various kinds, and musk- 
rat. Most of the furs are from the 
country north and east of Slave Lake 
and the Mackenzie River and from the 
Peace River district and the northern 
portions of the Provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia. Indians are the prin- 
ciple hunters at the northerly posts of 
the trading companies, although a num- 
ber of white men are engaged in the 
business. The average catch of an ex- 
perienced trapper is valued at from 
$1,500 to $2,000 a season, though at 
times the hunter earns twice that amount 
by taking silver foxes, which are not 
only rare but also difficult to lure to the 
baited traps. . The Chipewyan Indians 
(who are the chief hunters for the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co.) made their largest catches 
in the Great Slave Lake district, where 
the country is as wild and undeveloped 
as Nature left it centuries ago. There 
is a fascination about this remote North, 
which insidiously works its way into the 
blood, and as a result those white men 
who have lived there two or three sea- 
sons find it difficult to leave and are apt 
to live there for the remainder of their 
lives. At the present time the residents 
of the Far North travel about with dog 
trains. There are some horses and oxen 
in the country, but they are used for 
other purposes. Trapping and fishing 
are the chief occupations, though at and 
near the posts, south of the Arctic Cir- 
cle, the factors grow grains, grasses and 
vegetables. 
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EDITORIAL. 





HICKORY LEAVES. 


It is the “scaly-bark” in the South 
and the “shag-bark” in the North, and 
naturalists have a double-barreled Latin 
name for it which may mean both shag 
and scaly—anyway, it sounds like it. 
But wherever you find the tree it is the 
boy’s best friend—from the early spring, 
when its sturdy sprouts: start their 
thumb-big buds (“smarty” to curious 
lips), until October’s winds stir the 
gnarled branches overhead and rattle 
down the sweetest nuts in all the forest. 
A friend alike in playtime and in those 
moments of disaster when suspenders 
break or shoestrings part, and the House 
of Quick Repairs is the breadth of the 
Lower Forty away; or afterward, when 
harness or plow-handle require expert 
treatment with something more pliable 
than wire and stronger than a strip torn 
from a red cotton handkerchief—there’s 
nothing that will take the place of hick- 
ory bark! And the wonder of it is that 
all boys possess almost intuitive knowl- 
edge of this woodland treasure. Cer- 
tainly none of us can remember first dis- 
covering that those wonderful hickory 
buds announce the arrival of bark 
whistles and bark whips—single-strand, 
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twisted, three-plait or four-plait, accord- 
ing to our ambition and the measure of 
our skill as whipmakers. Or that hick 
ory saplings make the strongest and most 
resilient of fish-poles, especially if you 
can keep them straight till they season, 
Or that those of larger growth will bend 
in a beautiful curve until the dangling 
weight of a plump and red-faced boy 
brings their swishing branches to the 
ground. Or that three feet in length 
from the butt of this same sapling yields 
material for “bows an’ arrers like the 
sure-enough Injuns had.” Ask a grown- 
up to tell you about the qualities and 
characteristics of the’ more common 
woods, and the chances are ten to one 
that he will commence, “ Well, there's 
hickory —” But he couldn’t begin to tell 
you when or where he himself gained 
the information. It is a heritage of his 
knee-pants and sore-toe days. 

The Message of the Hickory in early 
springtime—the springtime of the year 
and of our lives—breathes blythesome- 
ness and good cheer. But the autumnal 
call! It came to me just now, as it comes, 
with October’s coming, to thousands upon 
thousands who—like myself—have felt 
the frosts of Life’s October. And for 
these thousands I record its arrival—for 
they will read and understand, as their 
younger brethren will not. Oh, friends 
of my heart! our deadened ears can note 
the rustle, our age-dimmed eyes still 
catch the swoop and dip and tremor of 
the crisp and yellowed leaves as they part 
from the parent twig and eddy earth- 
ward. The russet and crimson rain of 
elm, maple and oak leaves pleases the 
eye like the changing colors of the 
kaleidoscope; they weave the wondrous 
pattern of Autumn’s carpeting, and the 
eye is held entranced as by a beautiful 
picture. The first frosts have finished 
the work that the parching sun com- 
menced. Weighted by rain or dew, or 
tugged at by the breezes, the loosened 
leaves recognize the power of gravity, 
and of the year’s cycle nothing remains 
for them but the aftermath of decay. 
The forest foliage is beautiful in death 
as in birth. 
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But, some way, our thoughts are car- 
ried beyond or apart from such reflec- 
tions by the fall of the five-fold com- 
pound hickory leaf. Rachis, petioles and 
leaflets—a balanced aeroplane that leaps 
rejoicingly into the teeth of the blast and 
hurtles away as though to a long chosen 
destination, it challenges us to follow and 
achieve the dimly sensed purpose of our 
hearts. Or perhaps only if all our many 
Autumns have been passed among the 
tustle and whirl of hickory leaves? I 
am not sure about this. There are many 
things that old men would like to know— 
matters concerning which Youth cares 
little and meditates less. But I am jot- 
ting down the thoughts that come to me, 
and in their own order. 

What is the Message of the Falling 
Leaf? Of the hickory leaf only, friend, 
and, of my knowledge, only to the sports- 
man whose summer vigor has been 


‘sapped by sun and frost. Mayhap ‘the 


yearning to wander is strongest in that 
brief moment before the final halt, when 
of all earth we can claim but enough 
to hold and cover us. Or is it possible 
that we do not grasp the real lesson of 
the falling leaf, and see in it but a re- 
minder of other Autumns past and gone, 
when the shag-bark sent its couriers to 
show the drift of the scent-bearing wind, 
and, with equal fairness to hunter and 
hunted, spread a rustling carpet between 
rifle and deer? Oh! those glorious morn- 
ings on the hardwood ridges! No artist 
has ever caught their charm—for at most 
the brush can show but a suggestion of 
the woods as they are. The whites of 
the beeches and birches are too white; 
the hickory trunks are brown where they 
Should be gray; the oaks of one hue in 
trunk and limb—and never a hint of Au- 
tumn’s brightness in the shadows, for to 
the artistic eye color is suggestive of sun- 
shine. Blurs and blotches! The tiny 
glistening woods jewels (the nuts and 


acorns) half hidden in Nature’s setting 


of mosses and fallen leaves—these must 
be seen at first hand, and they are best 
Caught by the eye that is questing for 


ee footprints of game. Turn from the dead 


canvas and follow the floating leaf. Ah, 
if we only might! 

For, withal, the irresistible lure of the 
forest is its life, and if sounds suggest 
life it is never more appreciably alive 
than in its month of impending death, 
when each crisp leaf rustles content with 
the new order of things as it finds a rest- 
ing place and cuddles down among its 
mates. And as the length of this set- 
tling-down period varies with the size 
and respective flatness of the leaf, we 
find the five broad sails of the hickory 
continually offering new surfaces to the 
wind and continually rustling complaints 
at enforced changes of position. Says 
the hunter, “It’s noisy on the ridges.” 
Nevertheless, to the ridges lie turns—for 
game is attracted by food supply and the 
season of falling leaves is also the har- 
vest time of beech nuts and acorns. The 
game that summered in shaded, thicketed 
valleys now gather to the feast, and with 
them come the migrants in feathered 
squadrons and brigades. There are still 
a few of us who can mentally recall the 
beech woods in the day of the passenger 
pigeon, and to others will come pictures 
of swarming mallards, their aquatic na- 
ture for the time forgotten, marching and 
countermarching under the fruitful oaks. 
And the ducks and pigeons were never 
the only migratory species represented, 
because wherever nuts and acorns fall 
and are devoured by worms, according 
to Nature’s plan, the insectivorous birds 
will always find choice foraging, and 
much table-talk accompanies their dining. 

Now a brief parable. “ Once a man set 
forth over the narrow trail leading from 
his cabin, and as other pathways joined 
his own he gained the company of his 
neighbors—all bound toward a common 
destination. And roads merged with 
roads until, at length, instead of six or 
a dozen travelers there were hundreds 
and thousands—but the country behind 
them was left tenantless, nor had it ever 
known such throngs as here fought and 
struggled for passage room.” My North- 
ern readers will see the application of 
this, should they ever visit Southern for- 
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ests with the breast and forefront of the 
fall migration. The marked absence of 
bird life is commented upon by all who 
hunt Canadian big game after snow fly- 
ing, because a few hundred miles nearer 


the Equator the birds of a dozen States - 


and Provinces are elbowing each other 
on choice feeding grounds. Most con- 
spicuous among the species, because the 
noisiest of all, are the red-headed wood- 
peckers, and because of their clamor they 
are accursed of all hunters. The French 
tri-color, red and white and _ black, 
brightens every tree; but the unceasing 
Cha-cha-cha-cha! and R-r-r-r-r-r-rap! 
rap! rap! torture the ear until one for- 
gets the eye is gladdened. But there is 
a reason for the woodpecker’s presence, 
and in consequence he is a dependable 
guide to the fruitful belts of forest. 
There goes another volley of leaves 
from the big shag-bark back of the barn. 
You have only to shut your eyes, and the 
barn and the road and the big open fields 


are all gone—but the leaf is still flying, 
with its five ailerons (is that the word?) 
curved to climb ever higher and higher. 
Afar over the hundreds of leagues which 
have somehow wedged themselves be- 
tween the yearning heart and its desire, 
and all in the twinkling of a gnat’s 


whisker. Why not a million miles in a 
minute for a hickory-leaf quintuplane, 
when the wind is right, and we’re in a 
hurry? Joy riding, purely and solely, 
and quite too speedy for sight-seeing, 
even if one’s eyes were open. But now 
we are volplaning. Hold hard, for we'll 
hit something shortly! There! Did 
ever a fleck of thistledown touch the earth 
more gently? Ah, Memory, most trust- 
worthy of pilots, to gauge our destination 
with such a nicety! 

The trend of the valley, even as the 
wind, is from the northwest. On either 
side the long slopes show hazy through 
the quivering rain of red and gold and 
russet brown, swirling from the right and 
left, joining and thickening in mid- 
draught of the hollow, and at last settling 
in heaped windrows almost to the height 
of one’s knees. Noisy traveling! But 
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it will be better presently, beyond the 
point of the hill where the side-hollows 
enter. The beech knobs, you know. [fj 
show you where, in fourteen seasons, | 
have never yet failed to get my deer. [J 
show you where the biggest black bear 
in all the woods came shambling down 
the ridge, found the hunter asleep on his 
post, and shambled back again—in plain 
sight of the other hunter, who foolishly 
pinned his faith on buckshot and con- 
sequently was out of range. I’ll show 
you 

But there! Why didn’t you think to 
keep your eyes closed? Now all that you 
can be shown is the barn,—an ordinary 
red-painted, square-roofed affair—and 
a big shag-bark tree, already pretty well 
stripped of its last summer’s finery. And 
the scattering of leaves still coming down 
drift about over the pasture or cross the 
lane into the apple orchard—but they're 
not worth watching or talking about. 
Just brown and rustling hickory leaves! 

S. D. Barnes. 


FROM THE CANAL ZONE 





Dear Gran’PA Kinc: It has been a 
long time since I wrote you, so I will 
now try and write you a few lines, just 
to let you know we are still living down 
here in Panama. You know Pa has a 
job helping to dig this big ditch across 
the Isthmus of Panama, so that our 
Uncle Sammy can get his warships to 
the San Francisco Exposition in 1915, 
without going away round the horns of 
South America and taking chances on 
knocking the polish off some of them, 
which you know would cause trouble 
with the people down there, and then we 
couldn’t get any more rubber for wading 
boots or automobile tires. That would 
be an awful hardship on us moneyed 
men. That’s what Pa says. Say! this 
is some job too, you bet! 

When we first came down here there 
was some talk of making it a sea level 
canal, but when they got to looking the 
matter over they decided it wouldn’t be 
safe. 





Because the tides of the Pacific @% 















Ocean are about 20 feet higher than 
those of the Atlantic Ocean, which would 
cause all the water to run out of the Pa- 
cific into the Atlantic Ocean, and you 
know that wouldn’t do, as it would flood 
all Doc. Fort’s snipe marshes and drain 
all the California fishing and swiming 
holes. It would make it bad for us 
sportsmen. That’s what Pa says. 

After due consideration they decided 
that, in order to keep the shooters quiet 
and avoid all chance of a big damage 
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building there, and it is something aw- 
ful! Everything is so big it makes a 
man look like an ant crawling around 
on a parlor floor. I took my Kodak along 
and got a few pictures and am sending 
you three of the best, so you can see 
for yourself what is being done. No. 1 
represents the lock walls from the bot- 
tom of what will be Gatun Lake. The 
upper gates show in the distance. This 
is only one of them; there is another set 
just like this on the opposite side of the 








No. 2—LOOKING TOWARD GATUN LAKE. 











No. 3—LOOKING TOWARD THE ATLANTIC. 





suit, on account of the water backing up 
and spoiling the scenery of Niagara Falls 
or putting the light out in the Statue of 


- Liberty, they would build a lock canal 


and raise the middle 85 feet above sea 
level, so there would be no chance for 
the water to run out of the Pacific and 
forget to run back again. That’s what 
Pa says. And say! they are getting along 
just fine with it. 

Pa took us all out to Gatun the other 
Sunday to see the big locks they are 


left hand wall. No. 2 is on the bottom at 
the last lift, looking toward the lake. 
From the bottom to the top of the gate 
shown in picture is 74 ft. No. 3 was 
taken from the middle of the upper lock, 
looking toward the Atlantic, and shows 
the first gate frame work in the distance. 
Each lift is 1,000 ft. long and 110 ft. 
wide, with a double pair of gates in the 
middle, to be used in letting small boats 
through. You can imagine what these 
gates are like, when I tell you that the 
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smallest one is 54 ft. high, 65 ft. wide 
and 7 ft. thick and weighs 896,000 Ibs. 
or 448 tons. Some of the others that 
are not finished yet will be 74 ft. high and 
will weigh about 700 tons. The canal 
will be in shape so that they can get boats 
through by Oct. 1, 1913, but they don’t 
intend to open it up to the public until 
Jan..1, 1915, when the parade will start 
on the Atlantic, sail through the Canal 
and up the West Coast, take San Fran- 
cisco by storm and a lot of sore heads 
by surprise. That’s what Pa says. 
Now, say Granpa! if you will an- 
swer this letter and tell me some of the 
things you did when a boy, I will try to 
do likewise. You see, I am going to 
school now and can spell better than I 
used to could. Hoping to hear from you 
soon, I remain as ever your affectionate 
grandson, Bitty LINDERSMITH. 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. ’ 


ee 


LETS TALK GUN! 





It’s an awful thing to be a genuine 
dyed-in-the-wool gun crank — to be per- 
meated, imbued and soaked with the ab- 
solutely profitless lore of firearms, past 
and present, and to be always hugging to 
yourself the belief that you know more 
about ’em than any other man, woman or 
child not at present engaged in the manu- 
facture of modern or ancient arms. 
When you are that-a-way, so to speak, it 
makes not a particle of difference how 
much you love your neighbor, if he de- 
viates a hair’s breadth from the exact 
facts, or your idea of the facts, in his re- 
marks about guns, you are forced, bound 
and compelled to turn him back into the 
narrow way. You regret the necessity 
and all that. It may be that you lie 
awake nights for a week steeling your 
heart and nerves to the painful task and 
eventually undertake it with tears in one 
or both eyes. But, once you have heard 
the misstatement or beheld it in print, you 
never know an instant of peace at heart 
until you have banged your fist down on 
the table and yelled, “ ’Tain’t so! ” That’s 
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why (as we used to express it) today 
finds me seated with pen in hand to write 
these few lines to let you know, &c., & 
I just had to.” 

It’s Doc Moody this time. In his 
capital White-tail Deer article last month 


‘he got careless and forgot to “knock 


wood.” He says: 


I lived among and hunted with the Nez Pereé 
Indians at a time when their arms were the 
Winchester of the vintage of 1873 and the old 
Springfield .45 calibre military rifle, either of 
which were good for no more than 100 yds. with 
any degree of accuracy. 


As he speaks later on of “one of the 
afore-mentioned Model 1873 copper 
mouhted Winchester carbines of .44 cal- 
ibre,” it can be taken for granted that the 
arm referred to was really the Model 
1866, which had gun-metal frame and 
trimmings, like the original Henry re- 
peater, which it succeeded. The 1866 
Model shot the rim-fire .44 cartridge, 
with a flat-pointed 200-gr. bullet and 28 
grs. of powder; and 100 yds., as Dr. 
Moody remarks, was about its limit of 
dependable range. The Model 1873 had 
blued frame and trimmings and an addi- 
tional 12 grs. of powder to increase its 
purich. If it failed to get game at 200 
yds., the fault was in the man. Its 
trajectory should have been above re- 
proach—it was high enough; but you 
could get line shots as often as you tried 
for them, and in those days people knew 
how to judge distances without theodo- 
lites, quadrants and range-finders. The 
Nez Percés’ “Springfields” were, I pre- 
sume, the old needle guns—of which 
some Western Homer or Virgil will one 
day rise and sing in terms of loudest 
praise. The arm was evolved by fitting 
an old muzzle-loading musket with an 
interior barrel (to reduce the calibre) 
and a hinged breech-block, like unto that 
of the later Springfield proper. It was a 
.50 calibre and would handle either the 
U. S. pistol cartridge (powder 25 and 
bullet 300 grs.) or the carbine cartridge 
(.50-400). I remember one of these old 
guns which was issued by the Wells- 
Fargo Express Co. to its station keeper 
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at Dug Wells, on the old Overland 
Route, and carried by him to Texas, after 
sundry Indian fights, in which he came 
out loser by an eye and a few fingers. 
I used the rifle a bit in goose shooting on 
the Texas wheat fields, and a goose at 
250 yds. was a dead goose about every 
time. If the Nez Percé Springfields 
were the regulation article, they were 
rifles that our military marksmen—the 
600, 800 and 1000-yd. bullseye finders— 
were pretty hard to wean away from 
when tempted with the new-fangled 
Krag-Jorgensens. The Springfield barrel 
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Barnes put a big oak between himself and 
the supposedly excitable lad on the firing 
line. But the lad didn’t excite worth a 
cent! He got three of those deer with 
his old “.44 flat,” while Barnes saved his 
ammunition. That happened 30 «years 
ago this coming winter. I am older now, 
but with a similar excuse would likely 
find a tree with true juvenile celerity. 
On page 368 H. M. Widdowson speaks 
of the Sharps four-barrel pistols—muz- 
zle-loaders, taking a cap and ball—com- 
monly called “pepper boxes.” Ethan Allen 
built the pepper-box pistol; it was a six- 











No. 1.—LOCK WALLS ENTERING GATUN LAKE.——Gates in the Distance. 





and its rifling, with the .45-70-405 car- 
tridge, form a combination having pos- 
sibilities of range and accuracy commen- 
surate with the’needs of any deer hunter, 


_ white or red. 


Speaking of the old 1866 Model Win- 
chester and its ineffectual rim fire loads: 
Once I was placed on a deer stand at the 
edge of a cow-oak opening in the Arkan- 
saw swamps (pronounce it Arkansas if 
you prefer), and in plain sight of me, but 
some 200 yds. away, there was posted a 
14-year-old boy. The deer—there were 


_ four of them—came in between us, and 





shooter and had a wonderful sale. Allen 
pushed its introduction South and West 
through traveling agents who, by stage 
or saddle, visited villages and camps and 
demonstrated the superiority of the new 
arm over the common single-shot pocket 
pistol. You can find well preserved pep- 
per-boxes in the office of the Hopkins & 
Allen Arms Co., Norwich, Conn., with 
other arms as wonderful made by Allen 
and his successors. Among the rest is a 
double-barrel shotgun made for steel 
shells, which were fired with common 
percussion caps. The Sharps four-barrel 
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pistol was for rim-fire cartridges (.30- 
calibre), the barrels were hinged to the 
frame to permit loading, but did not re- 
volve—this function belonging to the tip 
of the hammer, which automatically vis- 
ited each cartridge in its turn. This arm 
is not at all rare, even in pawn and junk 
shops. 

I wonder to what extent the collecting 
and hoarding of ancient arms will be 
affected by legislation such as New 
York’s Sullivan Law? If the possession 
of a firearm is a felony—if you can be 
imprisoned a year if a visiting burglar 
catches you with a revolver on your per- 
son or premises, and 14 years for a sec- 
ond offense—Can you disarm the law by 
tying a numbered tag to the trigger- 
guard of your weapon and hanging it on 
the wall with flint-lock blunderbusses, 
Flemish petronels and Spanish daggers? 
Huh? If we can legally possess old arms, 
hurry up, somebody, and define the line 
separating the old and the new. Almost 
any 16th century firearm is still service- 
able enough to remove the appendix of 
a burglar—in a perhaps primitive but 
certainly effective manner. And any re- 
volver built yesterday is ancient, as com-- 
pared with the improved arms of today. 
Where does a collector cease to be a 
collector and become a common felon? 

S. D. Barnes. 
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ABOUT SNOWSHOES. 





Sports AFIELD for February last con- 
tains an article asking for information re- 
garding the various models of snowshoes. 
I have used several kinds at different 
times and possibly can give some hints 
which may be of value; but in case any 
brother sportsman has different ideas I 
would be glad to hear from him in these 
columns, as It is only a fool who doesn’t 
change his mind. 

Of the five models mentioned, the 
Man’s is the most common. This shoé is 
generally about 12 inches wide by 44 
long, with a rather pointed toe. The 
Woman’s shoe is the same shape but is 
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smaller and lighter. Indian Racers are 
very long and narrow, often being 11 by 
65 inches. The Alaska Trapper is a lit- 
tle wider and not quite so long and has 
only two cross-bars, while the Racer ~ 
generally has three. Bear Paws are 


elliptical in shape, being well rounded at 


each point. For open country the Racer 
and Alaska models are undoubtedly the 
best. They have a large supporting sur- 
face, which is necessary for use in soft 
snow. The extreme length of the Racer 
makes it suitable for running, as the toe 
of such a long shoe will seldom be buried 
under the snow, causing one to trip, while 
the added width of the Alaska makes it 
specially serviceable in the dry, mealy 
snow of the Far North. In the woods, 
however, where one must turn and wind 
about among the trees, a shorter shoe 
(such as the Man’s) is advisable. Bear 
Paws are seldom seen in this country but 
are used considerably in Canada and the 
Hudson’s Bay country, where thick un- 
derbrush and black growth are common. 
It is excellent in that sort of country, but 
is liable to up-end, causing a stumble, 
unless the user be an expert. There is 
another shoe which I have used with fair 
success but have never heard a name for 
it.. The bow of this model is made of 
two pieces, coming together to a sharp 
point at both ends. It is rather clumsy, 
however, and does not balance well. 
These shoes are made only when the 
proper materials and implements for 
making the bows of one piece are not at 
hand. I have also read of a triangular 
shaped shoe used by the Eskimos but 
have never seen it. 

There are several minor differences in 
snowshoes, depending largely on per- . 
sonal choice. Some like sharp toes, while 
others prefer a full blunt curve. Some 
shoes turn up a bit in front; others are 
perfectly flat. The latter on the feet of 
a novice are liable to’cause trouble, as 
they have a tendency to catch under the 
crust, but are much used by those who 
are experienced. The web also shows 
many variations. Most of the shoes on 
the market have a fine mesh. This is 
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THE NEW 


MODEL 1912 


Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 
20 GAUGE TAKE - DOWN 


It weighs only 534 pounds, yet it is the strongest repeating shotgun on the 
market, all metal parts throughout being made of Nickel Steel. It ex- 
hibits a grace of outline and perfection of detail and finish unapproached 
by repeating guns of other makes. It is free from unsightly screws and 
pins to collect rust and dust and work loose; and its solid breech, closed 
at the rear, gives it extreme safety. In operation, it works with an ease 
and smoothness unknown in guns of other makes.. It is simple to load 
and unload, and simple to take down; being separated into two parts 
easily and quickly without tools. In shooting qualities, it is fully 
up to 'the established Winchester standard, which has no superior. 


Ask your dealer to show you one, or send to Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., for handsome, illustrated circular describing it 


A 20-GAUGE GUN FROM BUTT TO MUZZLE. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 
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undesirable, as the snow which falls onto 
the shoe at each step continually heaps 
up, causing difficult walking. If the 
mesh be fairly large, the snow will im- 
mediately fall through. There is much 
difference of opinion regarding the 
choice of material for webbing. Oil- 
tanned cow hide is used in many of the 
shoes which we buy in the cities, but 
this is quite unsatisfactory as it soon be- 
comes damp, even in cold weather, and 
stretches all out of shape. A sagged 
snowshoe feels like 100 pounds of lead 
at the end of a long day. Deerskin 
makes a fair shoe but it usually sags a 
little. The hide of a 2-year-old buck 
(shot about the time of the first snow 
and properly cured) makes an excellent 
shoe, however. Moose hide is the fa- 
vorite in Maine and the Provinces ; while 
caribou thongs are by far the best ma- 
terial. These do not sag, even in thaw- 
ing snow; but of course can seldom be 
secured. Plenty of varnish helps to pre- 
vent sagging. Many dealers now adver- 
tise sandals or foot bindings for use with 
snowshoes. Many persons prefer these 
to thongs. For my part, I have never 
been able to find a sandal that could take 
the place of a good thong. The following 
bind may be of interest to some who have 
trouble with their thongs or who find 
sandals unsatisfactory. Place the foot 
on the snowshoe and pass the middle of 
the thong behind the heel. Now pass the 
two ends down through the toe hole and 
up through the thong holes; cross them 
over the toes; take a half-hitch around 
the thong at each side of the ball of the 
foot and tie tightly behind the heel. With 
this bind the shoe can easily be removed 
by slipping the thongs under the heel and 
can be put on again in the same way. 
The knot need not be touched, except to 
take up the stretch of the thong once in 
a while. Leather shoes or rubbers can- 
not be used without sandals, as they 
quickly cut the webbing under the heel. 
Oil-tan moccasins will not injure the 
snowshoe and are the most comfortable 
footwear in existence. Good oil-tans will 
not leak if some waterproofing prepara- 
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tion be applied occasionally ; but they will 
sometimes freeze in very cold weather, 
when elk skins should be used. This 
beautiful material is similar to chamois 
and will wet through immediately in 
damp snow; but when the thermometer 
is down around Zero a pair of these 
moccasins over two or three pairs of 
woolen socks will keep one’s feet per- 
fectly warm and dry. 

Many of the snowshoes on the market 
do not balance well, being too light in 
the tail. This can be remedied by wind- 
ing the tail piece with bare copper wire 
(about No, 18 being a good size), When 
properly balanced, the tail piece will sel- 
dom leave the snow. Another excellent 
stunt is to weave a piece of 14 or % inch 
belt lacing through the holes in the web 
just under the heel, where most of the 
wear comes, This may cause the snow to 
ball up a little worse, but this balling will 
occur in any case in damp snow, while 
the extra leather under the heel will give 
the shoe much longer life, particularly if 
sandals be used. If you stub your shoe, 
breaking a strand of the webbing, repair 
the damage immediately, for if the hole 
becomes very large it is almost impos- 
sible to fix it without re-stringing the 
shoe. When a break occurs it can often 
be repaired by pouring a little warm wa- 
ter over the broken ends, stretching them 
with a pair of pliers and then tying them 
together. After the web has dried thor- 
oughly, a coat of varnish should be ap- 
plied. FRANK P. CurrIs. 
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AN OSAGE INDIAN WEDDING. 





While a teacher among the Seminole 
Indians, back in the early nineties, I was 
given an opportunity to witness the mar- 
riage of an Indian youth and maiden in 
accordance with the most ancient tribal 
form known to the Osages whose reser- 
vation was in what was then known as 
the Cherokee Strip. Incidentally let me 
say that the Osages are perhaps the rich- 
est Indians in the world. From the sale 
of immense tracts of land which they 
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Through Seventeen %-inch boards with a 


STEVENS 
“High Power” Rifle 


The ammunition makers only claim a 
.35 Cal. Auto-loading Cartridge bullet will 


penetrate 13 such boards. But, if used with a 
STEVENS “HIGH POWER” RIFLE, you 
INGREASE THE KILLING FORGE 30 
PER CENT. 


Try it and Prove it for Yourself! 
Big Enough for the Biggest Game of North America 


Our No. 11 Rifle Catalogue (free). Contains con- 
siderable interesting information. Illustrates the mechan- 
ism and all varieties of Stevens “High Power” Models. 
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legally own they receive annually some 
$600,000, which, when divided equally, 
gives to every man, woman and child 
something more than $300 a year each; 
besides, every one of them, big and lit- 
tle, owns 160 acres of as fine land as 
lies out of doors. So you will under- 
stand that there was no lack of funds for 
the occasion. 

Several weeks before the event was to 
occur, invitations were sent out. These 
invitations consisted of a number of 
sticks tied into a small bundle, each stick 
representing a day. Every day one of 
them was to be thrown away and when 
the last one was disposed of it was 
known that the time was at hand. Then 
the guests (usually the whole tribe and 
not a few outsiders) came and camped 
near the shack of the prospective hus- 
band—for, although many of the Indians 
had fine houses and conveniences enjoyed 
bythe whites, they made no use of them 
themselves but turned them over to 
their white tenants, who tilled their soil 
while they dwelt as did their fathers 
from times immemorial. When all was 
in readiness, six strong men came from a 
wigwam carrying—three on each side— 
a bright colored blanket. These were 
followed by a man with a gun and an- 
other with a drum. At a given moment 
the drum was beaten and the bride and 
groom, accompanied by a number of at- 
tendants, came from another wigwam 
and, mounting ponies which had been 
bridled and saddled for the occasion, 
promenaded slowly and silently around 
the men with the blanket, the drum beat- 
ing in the meantime. Around and 
around they went, until a signal was 
given, when all stopped—the men on 
one side of the blanket, the women on 
the other—except the bride and groom, 
who continued to circle until another sig- 
nal was given, when they, too, stopped 
on opposite sides of the men with the 
blanket and close to it. Simultaneously, 
at the firing of the gun, both tumbled 
off their ponies pell-mell into the 
blanket and were tied up as clothes are 
tied up for the laundry and in this con- 
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dition were carried by the six men to a 
wigwam, thrust through the opening, 
the opening closed and a strong guard 
placed on the outside. Thus disposed of, 
-the couple were left to extricate them- 
selves as best they could and to remain 
alone and unseen for a week—food and 
drink being given them by raising up a 
portion of the wigwam and slipping it 
under. During the entire time of their _ 
incarceration the guests danced and 
feasted. At the end of that time the 
young folks were liberated and were con- 
sidered duly and legally married. Later 
on this form of marriage was discour- 
aged by Christian teachers and mission- 
aries who came among these people, be- 
cause of the drunkenness that always 
attended an observance of it, and today 
the Osage Indian has adopted the cus- 
toms of the Pale Face, to a great extent 
at least. Ww. A. Davis. 


WALKING. 





Not “hiking’—not elbowing along 
a crowded street—but walking for pleas- 
ure and profit. Walking is a splendid 
thing for mind and body. If performed 
in the proper way, there is no better exer- 
cise. If you are not blind and have a 
proper regard for the beauties and won- 
ders of Nature, walking is most enjoy- 
able. It is not only elevating and pleasing 
to the mind, but is conducive to health 
and strength. But to him that has eyes 
that see not and ears that hear not, and 
I might add a soul that feels not, to him 
Alas! walking is little more than a waste 
of time. Ever try walking as a recrea- 
tion ? Well, try it as soon as possible, but 
remember that one or two walks do not 
make a pedestrian. 

To get real good out of walking, one 
should be a lover of Nature, though not 
necessarily a scientist. However, a 
knowledge of botany and animal life in 
general will add greatly to the pleasure 
of a walk. When I speak of walking as 
a recreation, I do not mean wandering 
through a man-made city park. Never! 
I mean walking leisurely, with eyes open, 
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along country lanes and wild by-paths, 
and the wilder the better. Get just as 
far away from the city as you possibly 
can; walk over ground that is littered 
with logs and limbs; where briars and 
branches reach out and slap your face 
and hands; where shadow and sunbeam 
alternate; where birds sing. Travel 
slowly. 

Living as I do amid the untrammeled 
wilds of Nature—far from the strife 
and shams and misery of Civilization— 
perhaps I have learned to see things in 
a different light from most people; at 
least I have developed a very deep affec- 
tion for the Great Mother, and, as walk- 
ing is my only means of getting from 
one place to another, I have uncon- 
sciously learned to get the good out of 
that method of traveling. I always get 
into the spirit of the walk, even with a 
50-pound pack on my back. 

During these autumn days the pleas- 
ures of walking are forcibly impressed 
upon me, and my soul is thrilled in a 
manner that beggars description. Now, 
when the maple leaves are turning to 
gold, and “ round me the leaves are de- 
scending, and lonely the woodpecker taps 
on the hollow beech tree”; when the 
birds flit silently from branch to branch; 
when the setting sun floods the earth 
with a light that is both magnificent and 
holy, Nature holds for me a great joy. 
I love to study the autumnal leaf paint- 
ings; the birds and wild flowers appeal 
to me in a mystic manner, and the little 
streams have an even greater attraction. 
Autumn is often spoken of as the sad- 
dest season of the year; to me it is not 
so. I see no sadness in any season of 
the year; there are no melancholy days. 

Beautiful indeed are woods and fields 
in the fall of the year. There is a 
serenity and calmness over the face of 
Nature more noticeable at this season 
than at any other—a contentment and 
peacefulness that is glorious in its mani- 
festations. The greatest compliment that 
can be paid to the Creator is to pay 
homage to his marvelous creations, and 
in the autumn, it seems, most men have 






a greater reverence for Divinity, and thé 
better part of man’s nature asserts itself.) 
In the autumn Nature seems to exert.an ~~ 
ennobling influence. In a leisurely walk 
one becomes conscious of these. things 
and is made better thereby. a 

There is a witchery and solace in the Bets 
fields and woods that one may feel while ~ 
walking. Traveling in an automobile or 
on a railroad is merely a quick method ~ 
of covering distance, but it can never ~ 
awaken the same beautiful thoughts that ~ 
one experiences in a wild woods ramble, © 
under blue skies, amid the chirp and song 
of happy birds, where flower and fern 
brush your feet, and the little brooks 
babble a peace song. 

To get good out of a walk certain 
things are mnecessary—namely: opera — 
glasses, a camera, a note-book and pencil © 
and a small carry-all or pack sack (which 
should be carried on the back, not at the 
side) and, last but not least, a strong 
pocket knife (or, better, a hunting 
knife). Of course it is understood that 
one shoyld be rightly dressed or much of 
the pleasure of walking will be missed. 
Get into the spirit of the walk. If you 
would get the best there is in life, live 
simply, live near to Nature’s heart, take ~ 
long walks, and honor God by respect- 
ing His marvelous handiwork. 

Morris RICceE. 
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THE MIGRATION OF Birps—Just pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam & Sons, New 
York—is a handy volume of 135 pages, 
with several maps, on the theory of 
Bird Migration, which will prove of 
much interest to the lay reader as well 
as to the professional bird student. The 
author, T. A. Coward, dips deeply into 
the subject and handles it in an interest- 
ing manner—elucidating the theories of 
many scientists, to which he adds many 
plausible opinions of his own. The vol- 
ume might be termed exhaustive. Yet 
the honest reviewer must admit that it 
leaves us no wiser on the subject of Bird 
Migration than we were in the days of 
Wilson and Audubon. 














